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THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D. 


Late or early home returning, 
In phe starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining trom his window-pane. 
Ever o’er his tattered curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
ar inditing, 

riting—writing, 
The pale figure of a man; 
Still disceru behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 


Far beyond the murky midnight, 
By dim burning of his oil, 

Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 

I have watched him at his toil ; 
Watched his broad and seamy forehead, 
Watched his white industrious hand, 
Ever passing 

And repassing ; 

Watched and strove te understand 
What impelled it—gold, or fame— 
Bread, or bubble of a name. 


Oft I've asked, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind; 
Whether tones of ancient music, 
Or the sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy, 

Humours lowly, 

Sermon, essay, novel, song, 

Or philosophy sublime, 
Filled the measure of his time. 


Of the mighty world of London, 
He was portion unto me, 
Portion of my life’s experience, 
Fused into my memory. 
Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Labouring ever, 

Wearying never 

Of the task he had begun; 
Placid and content he seemed, 
Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 


No one sought him, no one knew him, 
Undistinguished was his name; 
Never had his praise been uttered 
By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty fare and decent raiment, 
Humble lodging, and a fire— 
These he sought for, 

These he wrought for, 

And he gained his meek desire; 
Teaching men by written word— 
Clinging to a hope deferred. 


So he lived. At last I missed him; 
Still might-evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattice— 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 

In the winter of his seasons, 

In the midnight of his day, 

Mid his writing, 

And inditing, 

Death had beckoned him away, 
ire the sentence he had planned 
Found completion at his hand. 


But this man so old and nameless 
Left behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped, 
Worthy of a nation’s charge; 
Noble fancies uncompleted, 
Germs of beauty immatured, 
Only needing 

Kindly feeding 

To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store 

To have lived for evermore. 


Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain? 

What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again? 

What we lose, because we honour 
Overmuch the mighty dead, 

And dispirit 

Living merit 

Heaping scorn upon its head ? 

Or perchance, when kinder grown, 
Leaving it to die—alone ? 


M‘WILLIAM. 
BY DAVID HERBISON. 


As I rode by on Skerry tap, 
Alang the silver Breid, : 
The Sun was rising frae his nap 
In crimson robes array’d ; 
I there o’ertook a lovely maid, 
Fair as the simmer’s morn, 
When dew-drops sparkle on the bl 
And milk-white fe the thorns 
And while she sang, a’ Claggan ran 
Re-echoing back the pn — ° 





“ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane!” 


“ But now afar from me he’s borne, 
And our lov’d trysting tree— 
In grief he’ll meet the rosy morn 
Where wild-fish swim the sea; 
Yet still he’ll mind the happy hours 
That he, enraptur’d, strayed, 
In gathering here the fairest flowers, 
To busk his favourite maid :” 
And still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
“ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane! ’ 


“‘ Dear lassie! would you gang wi’ me, 
And leave these hills and vales, 
I’ll launch my bonny boat for thee— 
Unfurl her snowy sails ; 
And when we reach old Rathlin’s Isle, 
Amid my lands sae wide, 
You'll find brave men and maidens’ smile, 
O’erjoy’d to see my bride.” 
But still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
‘“‘ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane!” 


“Fair maiden! he has left you noew— 
A richer maid he’s wed: 
I saw him pledge the bridal vow, 
And laid in bridal bed.” 
“You lie! false coward loun—you lie! 
And, were M‘William here, 
Your blood wad stain the daisied lea, 
Red reeking frae his spear!" 
And then she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing beh the strain— 
‘‘ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 


”? 


M‘William courted Jane! oad 


‘«[ wad be laith, dear lass! to see 
M‘William gain your hand— 
The hame that he has got for thee 
Is like his barren land ; 
There’s naught within its lonely wa’s 
But wears the cypress shade, 
A wiutry blast against it blaws 
Would chill my peerless maid.” 
But still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
“ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane !” 


‘Coma, lass! and see what land is mine— 
What flocks are feeding there ; 
I'll make thee like a lady shine 
In ilka thing that’s fair ; 
In Rathlin’s fertile flowery isle 
Sae free frae care we'll dwell— 
You'll soon forget M‘William’s guile, 
And this Ly ware dell.” 
But still she sang, while Cl nm rang, 
Re-echoing back the pre : 
“ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane !” 


“ Aft hae I dream’d, my lovely maid, 
O’er a’ thy witching charms— 
Aft hae I cross’d the angry Braid, 
To woo thee to my arms; 
O come away! my dappled gray 
Is fleeter than the wind, 
That soon will bear my lassie dear 
Love’s happiest joys to find !"’ 
And still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
“* How sweet the Jays when o'er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane !” 


“ What for your lands and stately towers— 
Your grandeur and your gear? 
The beauty of our woodland bowers 
Grows faint when ye draw near ; 
I wouldna leave these hills and vales, 
Wild though they seem to you, 
Nor listen to your guile-fraught tales, 
For a’ that charms the view.” 
And still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
“ How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane !’* 


“Far happier hours I here hae seen, 
Beneath our favourite tree, 
Than e’er will meet my eye again, 
While absent he’s frae me. 
Wha prais’d these hills and sparkling rills 
That smile sae sweetly now ? 
By them I'll keep my fleecy sheep, 
Nor prove to him untrue.” ‘4 
And still she sang, while Claggan rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
“How sweet the days when o’er these braes 
M‘William courted Jane!” 





NEVER GIVE UP. 


“ Never give up,”’ ‘tis the secret of glory, 


Nothing so wise can philosophy preach, 
Think on the names that are famous in story, 
“ Never give up,’’ is the lesson they teach. 

How have men compass’d intenertalehiatremnents ? 
How have they moulded the world to their will ’ 
’Tis that midst dangers, and woes and bereavemente, 

‘Never give up” was their principle still. 
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THE ANGEL OF TOIL. 
BY D. F. M’CARTHY. 


The pencil fell from the relaxed fingers of the artist, and, as the cold, 
damp Sow of exhaustion settled upon his forehead, he fell back into his 
chair before the easel, on which rested an unfinished picture of the Virgin. 
The studio in which he sat was small and unpretending, but scrupulously 
neat. No magnificent vases or costly statues were to be seen, but the few 
casts that stood around the room—the copies of the most beautiful works 
of Raphael and Marillo, that hung between, and which were the work ot 
his own hand ;—the flowers in the window, and the well-filled book 
shelves that occupied one of the recesses of that apartment, and in which 
the Spanish and Italian poets preponderated ;—all bore testimony to the 
taste and ability of the occupant. He had been at his work from the 
earliest dawn, and at his work he had vowed toremain, until the late twi- 
light of a summer's evening would compel him to lay down his pencil, and 
permit him to walk out into the cool, resh air, which his feverish hand 
and his aching forehead so much required. These were the moments 
that more than recompensed him for all the labour of the da —that re- 
newed his strength, that increased his enthusiasm, that refresh his hopes 
that brought back to his eyes, dimmedas they were by continual applica- 
tion, the entrancing vision of the one human being, who alone cou d be 
the motive of such exertion, and would be its reward. Day after day 
had gone by in this manner, week after week, and month after month ; 
the lark did not more regularly arise from bis dewy nest in the morning, 
to resume that never-ending chaunt of jubilation, in which, as in a divinest 
poem, the gratitude of all animated existence is for ever spoken, than did 
our young urtist to his labours. Quickly, and panei «9 went his 
hand; quickly throbbed his heart with the strong, warm, fu | pulsation 
of youth and hope; while the calm but enthusiastic expression of his 
‘ace proclaimed unmistakably that it was not the vulgar vanit of success, 
or the mere material recompense that follows it, to which is constant 
and unremitting labour might be attributed, He certainly sighed for 
fame with a true artist’s longing; but that instinct of genius was now 
completely swallowed up by a stronger feeling—namely, by an intense, 
overwhelming anxiety for distinction, not for its own sake indeed, or for 
its value to himself personally, but that he might have one offering, at 
least, not utterly worthless, to present unto another, He sighed and 
toiled tor gold, too, but it was from the same motive— 

“ That it might deck another brow, 





And bless another name.” 

There was nothing remarkable in his history. Gifted by heaven with 
the soutefan artist, with a heart capable of feeling, and an eye of appre- 
ciating, all that was beautiful in art or nature his youth passed away either 
in the quiet, passive enjoyment ot the beautiful scenery, in the midst of 
which he had the good fortune of being born, or in the study of such 
| specimens of the great Spanish and Italian masters as came within his 
reech. The enjoyment arising from the contemplation and imitation of 
those glorious works, the summer evening’s walk, and the winter night’s 
study of some favourite author, though they do not make bim completely 
happy, by filling up the aching void that was in his breast, aud supplying 
its nameless want, yet still kept him in a state of tranquillity that was 
akin to ha piness. Having no motive for exertion, he made noue ; having 
no great object to attain in society, he seldom entered it, and when he 
did so, surrendered, without an etlort, that position to which his talents 
and information entitled him, from a complete indifference either to fail- 
ure or success. 

With the most loving nature in the world—with a heart tender as that 
of infancy, and an A: formed but for the worship of the beautiful—he 
bad foralong period never met with any person whocould, at the same 
time, satist'y the cravings of his heart, and reatizethe ideal which his 
imagination had formed; no one, in a word, who could awaken that in- 
describable feeling that, in deifying the object, elevates the worshipper 
out of his own nature, and puts him on a level with the beloved. He ha 
met many that were both good and beautiful and to them, to a certain 
extent, he was irresistibly drawn, Pleased with their society and intelli- 
gence, his spirits rose for the time above their ordinary level. Ever pin- 
ing forsympathy, which to him was almost a necessary of existence, his 
gratitude at receiving it was, at times, so intense as, perhaps, to be 
mistaken for affection; but never in his heart, nor in his words, 
nor in his thoughts, was there ever the me en doubt as to his 
own feelings—the remotest wish to mislead—or the most shadowy fear of 
being misunderstood. He had almost well-nigh given up his search af- 
ter the undiscoverable. He had almost made up his mind to be satisfied 
with one or other of the only two alternatives that seemed to be open to 
him—either to lower the standard of his expectations, and to come down 
from the ideal region of his dreams, or to descend to the grave without 
leaving “any heir of hiscompany,” after the manner of the Milesians. 
It was in this state of uncertainty, indifference, and disappointment, that 
circumstances threw him occasionally into the society of Enna Edge- 
worth. He had known her almost from a child, and even in his boyhood 
had not escaped the influence of her beauty—that mysterious influence 
which some one face exercises upon us through life, and which, when 
first seen, fascinates us ina manner that cannot be explained, and which, 
instead of awaking new feelings, seems but to recall dormant recollec- 
tions of a pre-existing state—giving some colour to Plato’s theory of an 
antenatal existence. Though her face had, from the very first, fascinat- 
ed him in this way —though her beautiful eyes, “ with their mazy depth 
of colour behind ‘colour, ® had looked into his young heart with a bash- 
ful, unconscious familiarity, as if they instinctively knew it was a habita- 
tion of theirs in some other world, and would be again in this—though 

“Her voice was like the voice of his own soul, 
Heard in the calm of thought,” 

yet so seldom had they been thrown together, so few had been his op- 

rtunities of meeting or speaking to her, tnat by degrees her face and 
| saa began to melt out of his memory as real, existing things—and 
though they, in reality, were the cast to which the adoration of his 
heart was given, he almost deluded himself into the belief, that it was 
the old ideal of his dreams that he still worshipped. This early influence 
was apparent, as well in the few efforts of his pencil which he permitted 
his friends to behold, asin the models he selected for imitation, and the 
enthusiastic admiration which he felt, and which he took such a delight 
in expressing, for Murillo. In his own paintings, no matter what the 
subject, the country, the climate, or the age—whether he yea a 
Pagan goddess or a Christian saint—a Roman vestal or an Irish nun— 
whether it were “a nymph, anaiad, or a grace ””—the same pure, bright 
intelligent, candid face, was to be seen throughout—the same deep, 
beautiful eyes, 





‘“Like wells of unfathomable light,” 
and the same slight transparent shade of an almost divine melancholy, 
| such as angel’s wing alone could throw. His admiration tor Murillo arose 
| toa considerable extent from the same cause. He was able to appreci- 
| ate all the artistic excellencies of this great master; but it must be con- 
fessed that it wasa something which he could not explain, and of which 
he was scarcely concious. A divine expression shining from the faces of 
some of his portraits, such as “ the Spanish Flower-girl,” and the ‘‘ Infant 
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8t. John,” that reminded him ofthe full, deep, magnificent, yet modesteyes 
which he had seen in his youtn, and that made him pronouace the great, 
Spaniard the prince of all painters. Circumstances, however, at length 
removed the invisible barrier that separated them; and he had sufficient 
opportunities of testing the truth, the depth, the sincerity of her character, 
as well as of renewing the impression her beauty made upon his 
outh. It was done! the ideal had become a reality ; the undiscevera- 
bie had been found ; the want that had been the poison of his life had been 
supplied—that want of a better self, a higher nature, a something to ven- 
erate, to worship, and to love, which is somewhat of a lesser religion 
which God sanctifies and blesses, and which ever leads the happy and 
united neophytes to the better aud the loftierfaith. Oh! with what trust- 
fulness, with what hope, with what child-like confidingness, did the young 
man open the flood-gates of his heart; and with what a full, sparkling, 
bounding gush of rapturous delight did the pure, pent-up stream of his 
affection burst forth! In those waters he felt himself regenerated— 
new-born, as it were,—in this baptism of the heart, All the imperfec- 
tions of his nature were laid bare to him—the first step to their eradica- 
tion; all those defects which the selfish insensibilities of advancing years 
might have hardened into vices, fell from him as at the touch of a magi- 
cian. He felt so intensely, he believed so siacerely, in the presence of 
an overwatching and coutrolling Providence in haman affairs, and that 
the good, and the virtuous, and the unselfish, are the immediate objects 
of his care, that he knew a union of light with darkness was just ¢8 pos- 
sible as the union of this beautiful being with himself, if his nature was 
not, in the first instance, thoroughly purified and assimilated to hers. 
This change took place, not slowly, not by degrees, but sudcenly and at 
once. Love came to his heart like summer in the north. Its soft and 
nial breath called into life a thousand virtues that never bloomed be- 
ag which the kindly hand of nature had planted in his heart, but 
which required a warmer beam than ordinary to develope. A golden 
harvest of hitherto neglected duties was quickly garnered in. The 
present shone under his feet with flowers, while the future seemed bend- 
ing nearer and nearer within his reach the ruddy truits of hope; and he 
felt himself, in a moral point of view at least, worthy of looking fair 
Enna in the face, aud of humbly but fervently asking her to love him. 
He did so; nor did he wholly ask in vain. But it was then only he dis- 
covered that there are miracles which even the Thaumaturgist power of 
Love himself cannot perform. “He can change the heart, strengthen the 
will, and purify the moral nature of man. But alas! he cannot make up 
for a youth and early manhood uot listlessly nor indolently, indeed, but, 
in a worldly sense, unprofitably spent. The young artist felt that the 
crisis of his life had come. He felt that if he had not resources within 
him for the attainment of wealth, and fame, and position—he felt if he 
had not the daring aud the heroism to make an honourable but desperate 
foray into the realities of life, and to snatch from thence some golden 
prizes wherewith to endow his elected bride, that bride would never be 
clasped unto his breast. Bravely then, and full of courage, did he enter 
on the combat of life. With his palette for a shield, and his pencil for a 
epear, did this young Orlando, within the four walls of his studio, wage 
eadly war against want, and obscurity, and prejudice, and envy, and 
neglect—gorgons and chimeras dire—infinitely less vulnerable than any 
of the dragons of romance. For months and months he toiled thus— 
now depressed by discouragement, now almost eet ype from physical 
exhaustion; but ever some invisible angel by his side placed her life- 
iving hand upon his heart and upon his brow, and restored him again to 
Bealth and hope. By degrees, howcver, the hesitation with which the 
world regards and rewards the efforts of a new candidate for its applause, 
began to give way to a warmer and more decided feeling—praise—that 
sweetest guerdon of the true artist—began to curl towards him from a 
hundred invisible censers. 

The few words of encouragement and approval which, “ with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness,”’ his friends had ventured to address 
to him, were taken up and re-echoed by a wider circle. He was allow- 
ed to be a man of promise, and it was quite apparent to all but to him- 
self that the public only wanted a fair excuse to admit him into the ranks 
of those whom it delighted to honour and to reward. Nor was an op- 
portunity long wanting. It was th» period when those admirable so- 
cieties, which were the first successful attempt to render the public the 
— of art, as they already were of literature, came into existence. 

hose societies, which, compensating for tbe want ot individual patronage, 
as well as that instinctive appreciation of merit in works of art, which is 
wo general among the people of the South of Europe, while rescuing 
many a deserving artist from obscurity, have been the means of commani- 
cating a healthier taste and a more correct knowledge to the public, thus 
imparting needful encouragement to one cless, as well as necessary in- 
struction to the other. They were at this time in the hey-day of their suc- 
cess. Their approval had been conferred with such discrimination and 
impartiality, as in itself to establish the pre-eminence of any one who was 
fortunate enough to be the object of it—while the immense funds at their 
disposal enabled them to offer, at least in their highest prizes, such pecu- 
niary rewards as could scarcely be expected at the present time from the 
most muuificent individuals. It was as a candidate for one of those 
prizes that the young artist had been principally occupied for several 
months before the day on which we have presented him to the reader. 
Indeed he had attempted nothing else except the picture of the Virgin 
that lay before him, aud which it was his iatention to present to the church 
where he had so often seen Enna, and where he had so fervently asked 
for Heaven’s blessing on her and on himself. His great work, however, 
the success or failure of which was to decide his fate, had now passed 
more than a week from his easel, aud was undergoing that ordeal and 
awaiting that judgment on which life, and love, aud hope, and fame de- 

nded. He had put forth all his strengih in this etfort—every resource 
of which he was capable had been exhausted—every thing that the mi- 
nutest care aud the severest self-criticism could effect had been done, and 
then, after all, when he compared the result with the ideal which he had 
in his mind—so poor, so cold, so tame in comparison—his spirit eink 
within him, and be already almost felt upon his heart the deadly stroke 
of disappointment, which be had neither the power nor the inclination 
to resist. He dreaded to meet his friends, lest the expression of their 
faces might betray to him the terrible secret of his failure ; he trembled 
at the sight of a newspaper, lest it might contain the dreadful seutence of 
his fate. Alone in his apartment, and only occupied with his intended 
offering, he worked with an incessant but unnatural activity, anxious to 
complete this last effort of his genins, his piety, and his love, ere the 
dreadtul blow which he felt would terminate his labours and his life 
would fall upon him. What wonder, then, considering his incessant toil, 
his months and months of unceasing application, the hope that was dying 
out of his heart, his depression and his despair, ifsometimes, stricken down 
by physical and mental exhaustion, he almost repined against his fate, and 
murmured at the dispensation that compelled him to make such desperate 
and laborious exertions? It was on one of those occasions, and with a 
feeling of this kind rankling almost unconsciously in his heart, that he fell 
into that deep thorgh troubled slumber, in which the reader has found 
him at the commencement of this story. 

Scarcely had the young man’s eyes closed in sleep when a beautiful 
light illuminated the apartment—a light, milder yet intenser than that of 
noon, which, beaming from a beloved object, outshines that of the day, 
and is, in truth and in fact, the only sunshine of the heart. Dazzled for a 
moment by its splendour, the room seemed to him “ dark from excess 
of light ;” butas his vision became accustomei to the new atmosphere 
that surrounded bim, he saw, to his inexpressible wonder and delight, 
the figure of an angelic being by his side, radiant with indescribable 
beauty, and regarding him with eyes of the tenderest commiseratiun and 
the most divine affection. Inher hand she bore a small crystal flask, 
filled with the ethereal essence of some omnipotent nepenthe, from which 
she poured one many-coloured, sparkling drop—like unto a liquid diamond 
—pon the pallid lips of the sleeping youth. Her face was the idealism, 
the perfection of that beautiful, candid, spiritual tace that shone in the 

portrait of the Virgin, on the easel, and that gleamed with varying expres- 
ston, and under so many different circumstances, from all the other pictures 
in the room—it was the face of Enna. 

“ Poor, weak doubter,” cried the Spirit, “and art thou, too, ignorant of 
the destiny and the happiness of man? Wilt thou, too, say unto thy 
Creator, Thou art a blunderer!—this beauteous world which thou hast 
made is but a glorious error—this wonderful life which thou hast given 
me is but a terrible mistake? Wilt, thou, too, say unto the earth, I will 
not pierce thy bosom, my mother, even one inch, that the streams of life 
may flow ; 1 will not use thy winds for wings to waft me over the sea, 
nor thy waters to bear me unto the islands afar off? Hast thou yet 
to learn that labour is the inevitable necessity of existence—that in 
the sweat of thy browthou must eat bread—and that it is in thy power, 
as it is in the power of all men, to turn this primal curse of humanity into 
its divinest blessing ? But come with me from the solitude of this lonely 
apartment, where thou hast only allowed thyself to survey the petty round 
of thy owa exertions, aud where thou hast been assisted beyond thy de- 
serts, oh, thou ungrateful one! and behold the many-pictured spectacle 
of human life. Soon shalt thou see that all men work, some with bend- 
ed backs and upraised arms, others with rapid finge:s, and with thou,ats 
wrought iato a thousand shapes like hammered metal; but in this gieat 








universal workshop of humanity there are two classes—those to whom 
this necessity is a curse, and those to whom it is a blessing. Thou slialt 
see both—thou shalt behold the results, and learn the cause.” 

The Spirit touched the hand of the young ‘nan, and, in the thrill of in- 
effable delight which flashed like an electric shock through his entire sys- 
tem, he seemed to awaken from his slumber, and to pass with his angelic 
guide out of the apartment. They were by the shores of the sea, the 
wind blew off the coast, and the tide was at its height. There were many 
vessels cailing, or about to sail, some with swelling canvas and bending 
masts, others with loud-roaring steam-funnels, and black revolving pad- 
dies. In an instant, as it were by volition, they were on board one of 
the latter. Thrice was the brazen bell at the prow struck—two or three 
hoarse words were syoken from the paddle-box—two or three planks 
withdrawn—two or three farewell greetings given—and the loud, shriek- 
ing, hissing sound of the steam ceased, the ponderous wheels struck 
round and round in the affrighted water, and the mighty mass, quivering 
with sudden consciousnsss of gigantic strength and irresistible power—a 
floating Frankenstein—rushed trom the shore and faced the open sea. All 
was calm, and smooth, and serene before the advancing vessel—all was 
rough, and angry, and turbid in its wake. The setting sun, the ascending 
moon, the beauty and tranquillity of heaven shone mirrored in the former, 
while the rage, the fury, the chafing anger of hell might be descried 
through the cloven, and broken, and smoke-o’ershadowed billows of the 
latter. The one resembeld the peaceful happiness of private life, which 
precedes the advent of some mighty but remorseless conqueror; the 
other, the desolation and the ruin that succeed. But it is not on the sur- 
rounding sea that the youth and angel looked—it was on the still more 
wonderful spectacle that the crowded deck of the vessel presented. 
There were huddled together some two or three hundred human beings, 
principally men, some by the low bulwarks over which the cold wind 
and the wet spray rushed without any impediment—some beneath the 
shelter of the loftier paddle-boxes, while a few sat cowering close to the 
partially-heated funnel, in an atmosphere of ashes, smoke, and mist, and 
rancid oil. The men were geuerally beneath the middle size; their 
faces were wretchedly thin and haggard, and in many instances disfigur- 
ed by those coarse, degraded features, which hereditary poverty and 
misery ever entail; but in the eyes of all of them might be discovered a 
gentle, calm expression of goodness and affection, and a spirit of endar- 
ance which, to a lesser extent than theirs, would have been a virtue. 

“‘ Nothing can be more deplorable,” said the angel, “ than this specta- 
cle; and nothing in reality can be more wretched than the condition of 
those men. They may be considered the model-class of human misery, 
the recollection of whose condition reconciles the wretched and the op- 
pressed of other countries to their comparative happiness. And yet it 
would be difficult to find, over the whole world, a number of men collect- 
ed together, so many of whom practise the silent heroism of suffering, 
the unselfishness, the affection, and the industry of these men. You 
know their condition, and on what a pilgrimage of labour they are bound. 
You know that tkey are going toa rich, proud, and to them, contemp- 
tuous country, amid a hostile and jealous class, to ask the privilege of do- 
ing double the work, and receiving half the reward, of their rivals, in 
order that they may be able to bring back something that will, even for 
one day, cheer the desolation that almost eternally hangs round the little 
miserable cabin on the bare mountain side at home. Ab! it is the thought 
of the inmates of those wretched cabins, that imparts the unconscious 
heroism to the hearts of those poor pilgrims, and not alone the 
thought, but almost the very presence, as it is now thy privilege to 
behold.” 

The Angel breathed on the eyes of the young man, and as he looked again 
along the deck upon the groups, from which he had turned but a moment 
before, in the deepest dejection and sorrow, he started with a mingled 
feeling of surprise and pleasure. The crowd now seemed to be doubled 
or trebled in number, and yet the vessel swam as lightly, and the sailors 
moved to and fro among the people with the same facility as before. The 
new-comers were all either women or children. Some of the former 
were young, with the light of life dancing in their modest eyes and their 
merry lips, just ready to part, either with a laugh, or with a song—the 
others were anxious-looking, motherly women, or venerable white-haired 
dames, with their thin, intelligent faces halt-hid in the grey hoods of their 
cloaks. They were the sisters, the sweethearts, the wives, the children, 
or the mothers of these otherwise desolate men. They were the objects 
for whom they toiled—for whom they endured privations—for whom they 
were sailing away from their native lend to a strange country. They were 
the invisible angels who, standing or reclining by their sides, upon this 
sea-and-wind swept deck, as they would be, by-and-bye, beneath the 
overpowering Autumn sun, amid the golden corn-fields, strengthen and 
refresh their souls, and prevent their hearts at least from shrinkiug under 
the weight of what would otherwise be intolerable and unendurable ca- 
lamity. Here they were all now, in various positions—the young girl 
singing sweet snatches of 








“some old Irish song, 
Brimfal of love, and life, and truth,’ 


or whispering words of hope and encouragement to the listening ears of 
her lover. Here was the kind-hearted, kind-eyed wife, dandling her 
youngest child before the proud eyes of its father—and here was, per- 
haps, the most interesting picture of the entire, some affectionate sister, 
or venerable mother, holding up the sick head of her young brother, or 
son, who is inaking his first pilgrimage o! labour, aud to whose wants 
they minister unseen. These are the Augels of Toil—these are the kind, 
invisible spirits of labour—that stand beside every happy worker, light- 
ening his burden, strengthening his arm, and refreshing his heart—the 
companions, the assistants, and the rewards of all his exertions. 

The Angel and the youth passed away from this affecting spectacle— 
this lowest picture of the depth of human misery—this highest proof of the 
sublimity of human affection; and as the ever-revolving panorama of life 
circled beneath them, they beheld the same scene re-enacted under the 
ever-varying circumstances of human life. Wherever they went, wheth- 
er to the loud, resounding work-shop, to the mighty factory, thundering 
with the noise of hammers, or the multitudinous hum of never-ceasing 
wheels; to the counting-house of the merchant, or the minister; to the 
bustling court-house with the lawyer, or to the sick-bed of the sufferer 
with the physician; to the writer’s desk, or the painter’s easel; through 
the fields, or through the streets—the sight was still the same. They 
found the same hopefulness, the same light-hearteduess, the same radiant 
expression of content, of those who had the advantage of this invisible 
assistance. And they found, too, the same gloom, the same wretchedness, 
the same weariness, hopelessuess, and agony, in the bearts and in the 
faces of that equally numerous class, whom vice, or selfishness, or a per- 
verse nature deprived of the inestimable auxiliary of Love. Ah! it was 
fearful to contemplate the depths of the degradation into which this love- 
abandoned class tell. It was a dreadful spectacle to behold, as the Angels 
of Toil vanished from their side, how a thousand demons usurped their 
place—demons of inebriety, of vice, of ungovernable passion, of revenge, 
and murder; and who, with tiendish malice, added additional weight to 
every burden, sapped strength out of the arm, and hope out of the heart, 
and showed no pity, except in sometimes fliugiug their victims, poor, 
broken, wretched, shattered machines, into the dark sanctuary of some 
loathsome and premature grave. 

“Thou hast reason,” sad the Angel, “ to be saddened and to be over- 
whelmed at this spectacle. Thou wouldst be unworthy of the assistance 
thou hast received, and of the consolation that has been poured into thy 
heart, if thou didst not deeply deplore the misery of thy more unfortu- 
nate brothers. For, thinkest thou that no kind spirit has stood beside thy 
chair, these many toilsome weary mouths, guiding thy pencil, and sup- 
porting thy hand, whispering to thee words ot consolation and of hope, 
as she now comes to bear unto thee the still more gladsome tidings of 
success? Yes,’ she continued, “ the trial is over, the ordeal is passed ; 
that for which thou hast so bravely worked, and so sincerely sighed, is 
given to thee. The Angel of Toil ceases her visionary existence and be- 
comes a reality. Awake!” 

“Ah! Henry,” said a sweet voice athis side, as the young man opened 
his eyes, “ how fatigued you must have been. Here [ have been stand- 
ing by your side for the last half hour; aad though I had good news to 
tell you, you looked so serene and happy in your sleep, that I could not 
bear to disturb you. Your picture is pronounced tke first in the exhibi- 
tion, and I believe I may promise you,” said she, smiling, and placing her 
hand in his, “ that the prize is thine.” 


ee Weed 
A TRUE TALE OF THE REBELLION OF FORTY-FIVE. 


Many a wild scene is there in broad Scotland, and wild even as the 
lochs, and glens, and mountains, which spread beauty and grandeur 
through the land, are the tales which they might tell, were voices to arise 
from their depths, and howl down from their heights, to reveal the things 
which they have witnessed. But though lake after lake, and gleu after 
glen, bury in their deep loneliness all record of the past, still does tradi- 
tion rescue sufficient from the grave of years to surround the Highlands 
with both interest and romance; aud uumerous are the strange legends 
of love and war to which the traveller may listen, as be wanders from 
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the trodden paths into the wilder districts. And many are of 

date for legendary lore; the past century with its oti i ooo 
mentous indeed for Scotland, furnishing an inexhaustible fund uf wild 
adventures and daring deeds, which the hardy mountaineer relates with 
an enthusiasm that denotes—peaceful and loyal subject as he now is—for 
which side he would have drawn his claymore, had he lived in the da 
when attachment to the banished Stuarts lured his clansmen, probably 
his fathers, to their ruin. To this hour, there are quiet valleys, and sol}. 
tary hamlets, where those tales of by-gone years are told sis though the 
were but tales of yesterday, and where names which, further sout have 
been long since consigned to history, still live fresh in the memor of 
the inhabitants, and are for ever on their lips. y 

But there is one among those traditions which never flushes the speak. 
er’s cheek with pride, or lights his eye with martial ardour, though it 
bids his bosom swell with indignation at the thought of how his country. 
men were sometimes treated. 1t is the legend of Loch Arkaig, in —. 
ness-shire, as picturesque, and well nigh as wild a lake as any in the High. 
lands. It is now more than a hundred years since, that a esaned girl 
sat on a large stone upon its northern shore, not far from one of the open- 
ings of the vast glen leading thither from Loch Lochy. She was youn 
und very lovely, and fair almost as herself was the scene on which a 
looked. Not a breath stirred the blue waters of the loch, which la 
flashing like a mirror in the sunshine, reflecting faithfully every rock and 
tree on the lofty hills surrounding it, and every fleecy cloud in the tran. 
quil sky, which from that spot low on the shore appeared to rest like a 
vast canopy upon the mountain tops. Before her was a break in the high 
ramparts which walled her round, where the grassy lawn and scattered 
woods ot Achnacary, with the proud dwelling of Lochie!, shone forth in 
contrasting wears like a fragment of another scene. Beyond, gleamed 
Loch Lochy as a line of light, and beyend again, rugged hills and loft 
mountains closed the view. y 

But all their varied loveliness woke no smile upon the maiden’s lip ; 
her fair snooded hair was parted over a brow too thoughtful for her a os 
and there was deep anxiety in the gaze so intently fixed upon the skiff 
which, as yet a speck on the bright waters, glided gently from the shore 
of Achnacary, whither her father and brother had been, on the summons 
of the chieftain of their line, the gallant but unfortunate Lochiel. And 
but afew days more, and they, with some hundreds of their name, were 
to follow him on that wild and romantic enterprise to replace an exiled 
race ou the throne of their ancestors, which was to be productive of 
misery to all concerned in it. Lilias Cameron had been false to her 
name did she not regard the Stuarts as her rightful princes, and proudly 
would her bosom have swelled to bail those nearest to her in blood as the 
aiders in their restoration. But still she shrunk in womanly softness 
from the thought of all the perils they must encounter; and her spirit 
was clouded by a foreboding of evil result to the effort, to which, undaz- 
zled by the hope of success, and solely through a high and chivalrous 
sense of loyalty to a family tor which his own had already suffered much 
Lochiel had rashly pledged himself and clan. ’ 

All was still as death; the cushat’s voice was hushed, and the wild 
duck’s wings were folded as she rested motionless upon the loch. But 
now a footstep broke that deep silence, and the Highland girl started to 
her feet, and for one moment her cheek grew pale, as she perceived a 
British officer standing beside a tall birch but a few paces distant. Buta 
second glance showed her that his uniform was soiled and torn, and that 
he leaned for support against the tree, while a few words gently uttered 
in her native tongue convinced her it was a countryman who, wounde d, 
weary aud exhausted, cast himself upon her protection and good faith. 

“Protection! and from what?” asked Lilias, hurriedly. 

“ From even your own clan, lady,” replied the stranger. “ Your kins- 
men have sharp swords and ready hands; half of my comrades are lying 
on the shores of Loch Lochy, many are prisoners, and I,” he added, with 
a bitter smile, “I, as you see, have fled. Through yon dark glen I have 
struggled on, until, faint and weary, 1 can struggle no longer; and of 
late | see that | am pursued. They gain on me fast; and now, like a 
stag run down by the hunters, I must find cover, or stand at bay.” 

“ What can I do?” murmured Lilias, casting a helpless look around. 
As she did so, her eye fell on the flash of weapons and Gevine of tartans 
in the direction of Meala Dubh (or the dark mile,) whence the fugitive 
had come. ‘“ There they are!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 

The stranger halt drew his sword, but pushed it om again—“ Not in 
your presence, lady,” said he. ‘ Leave this spot now, I entreat you!” 

Lilias answered not, but still gazed round her eager!y, with that sort 
of desperation which is the source of so many timely expedients. “You 
shall be saved! come hither, quick!” she cried, suddenly springing on 
the broad shelving rock which had formed her seat, and whose back ap- 
peared renee | to rest against a mass of foliage, while a stunted tir, 
drooping forward, overhung the whole. She had scarcely spoken, when 
Munro of Culcairn was at her side; the clustering alder boughs were 
thrust apart, revealing a leafy hollow, into which he sprung, and the 
branches closed over him with a wild wave and rustle, as the fugitive 
sunk on his couch of bushes, with a feeling of exhaustion, as though for 
life itself, he could not have made another effurt; then all again was still, 
the leaves hung motionless upon the boughs, and the maiden sat in 
silence, keeping her lonely watch upon the shore. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed when there was heard the rapid tread ot 
several fevt upon the heather, and immediately some half dozen High 
landers, fully armed, rushed over a hillock on her left. “ What, Lilas 
here!” exclaimed in a tone of disappointment, their leader, a man of gi- 
gantic size and strength, as the girl arose to meet them. 

‘‘And whom else seek you, Angus Mhor?” she den.anded, witha smile, 
giving him the name his unusual stature had secured to him. “If my fa- 
ther, yonder boat brings him hither from Achnacary.” 

“No, child, we seek the Sassenach, whom we saw before us in the 
glen—my good right haud strike him down, or my heart will know no 
peace. Surely he must have passed this way! I thought he had escaped 
before; but by the soul ot my father, he shall not escape me now !”" 

‘What has he done ?” inquired the maiden timidly. ; 

‘He has slain, hand to hand, my sister’s son, Fergus with the white 
hair, and the fire of my vengeance can be quenched only in his blood,” 
said Angus, fiercely.‘ But we waste time,” he continued, waving his 
hand to his clansmen to disperse. ‘Search well every corrie, nook, and 
brake; the wolf is wounded, and may scarcely crawl back to his distant 
lair ;”’ so saying, with one bound the Cameron leaped heavily on the rock 
so close above the fugitive, that Munro half rose, believing his conceal- 
ment at an end. But it was only to extend his sphere of vision, and to 
mark how his orders were obeyed! And well and eagerly the sons of 
the clan Cameron pursued their quest: up to the base of the precipice 
he could not climb, not a hollow, nor fissure, nor thicket, where the foot 
of the wounded officer might have borne him, was left unexplored by 
their eyes or unfathomed by their claymores; not a wooded kuoll, or sha- 
dy spot, where the stricken red deer might have lain down to die beside 
the waters which it loved to drink, was left unvisited, save that clump of 
alders close beside him; and Angus stamped his foot in baffled rage, 
to think the flight of bis quarry so much swifter than he had expected. 

“On! on!’ he shouted, and the pursuers — up the loch, while 
Angus Mhor tarried but for the landing of the skiff, and to exchange a few 
words with Dugald Roy; when he too hurried away. 

“ And now, Lilias,” demanded her father, soon as the purposed aven- 
ger was out of sight, “‘ where is he who stood beside you on the rock ?” 

Ere he could receive an answer, the alder branches were pushed 
aside, and the object of inquiry stepped fortb from their shelter, into the 
presence of him who was indeed destined to decide his fate. Dugald Roy, 
or Du Roy, as tradition calls him, was still in the prime of life, of rather 
florid complexion, as his name denotes, tall, muscular, and active, brave 
rather than reckless, and though a man of deep feelings aud of violent 
passions, when they were once aroused, he was not easily moved to 
wrath or blinded by excitement. Beside him was Hfis son Ewan, a = 
ling of scarce eighteen years, bearing in his bbe —_ of Lilias’ gentle 
spirit blent with the courage of his race. With such tempers there was 
little for the wanderer to fear. Dugald smiled as he looked on the pale 
but handsome youth who stood before him. “Ab, Munro of Culcairn, 
said he at last. “Well, be it so! That you have fought with my clans- 
men, or that your own clan serve the Hanoverian, is nothing now to Du- 
gald Cameron; he only sees in you the wounded OTREGT, whose life 
should be safe in his hands, were Lochiel himself to seek it. ' 

Strong well nigh as the tie of blood is the bond of protection thus given 
and received, and the few days which the. officer rested beneath the 
shelter of the rebel’s roof, tended kindly as though his nearest relatives 
were round him, did as much a8 months of cordial intercourse to unite in 
private friendship those who might afterwards meet as foemen in the 
field. and to link their hearts together, between whom any chance work- 
ing of that terrible curse, & Civl! war, might rear up an insuperable bar- 
rier. So far as the attachment of Munro and Lilias was concerned, those 
hours of quietude suatched from the strife and turmoil of that treublous 
period, served but to deepen and strengthen feelings which sprung up 
even in the few momeuts of their strange meeting, when the strong man 
and gallant soldier owed his life to the gentle and timid girl. And so, 
loving and beloved, they plighted vows of eternal truth, and dreamed—as 
lovers have done ever since the world was young, and will do until its 
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race be ended—of future light and suoshine, when the thunder-clouds 
now swooping over them should all have away. Do they never 
dream that the storm will burst above their heads? =— 

At length those days of rest, and peace, and fairy visions, fleeted by ; 
last looks were looked, and last farewells were breathed ; and they who 
had been loitering on its shady banks were launched again upon the stream 
of life, to struggle as they might with the wild currents of strife and cir- 
cumstauces which there await them. A faithful gillie guided Manro by 
night beyond the line of danger, and on the morrow, Dugald and his sou 
went forth with Lochiel, and between seven and eight hundred of the de- 
voted Camerons, to join the descendant of their ancient kings, and witness 
the uafurling in Glen Finnan of that fatal standard which was to lead 
thousands on to death, and fan the embers of war into a blaze, from hill 
to hill throughout the country of their birth. Me) 

Many months passed on—months of intrigue and bloodshed, of tierce 
anxiety, wild hope, and in the end, as wild despair. And in all this time 
the lovers were left almost to conjecture each other’s fate, for but rare 
and scanty intelligence could travel between the royal and the rebel ar- 
mies. And it was not uutil Culloden’s hard-fought field was lost and won, 
and the insane expectations of Charles Edward were scattered like 
withered leaves before the autumn blast, that sure tidings of Munro reach- 
ed Lilias, in the kuowledge that near the close of the action he had saved 
her brother Ewan’s life, and in the briefand hurried message whispered 
in the youth’s ear, amid the confusion and din of that cuntlict, where 
Highlander raised up his hand against Highlander, and kinsmen shed 
each other’s blood. 

Again mouths passed on—tfire, and sword, and death, had still been bu- 
sy in the land; blood aud tears stained the earth, and the cry arose to 
heaven of those whose punishment was greater thaa their crimes. Sor- 
row sat by many a desolate hearth, and the halls of festivity were desert- 
ed and in ruins; while the dark copse, the rocky fortress, and the lone- 
liest retreat within the silent glen, were the abodes alike of the chieftain 
and thekern. The shadow of night was on Loch Arkaig, aud its dark 
waves were tossing willy beneath the fierce gusts which rushed forth 
from out the gleus aud from every space between the lofty hills around 
its head. Loudly they moaned around the burial island of the Camerons 
of Lochiel, aud came rushing across the troubled waters laden with a 
melancholy wail, as though the spirits of the dead were lamenting the 
unhappy fate of their descendant. Clouds hang low upon the mouatain 
tops, and flew swiftly in deuse masses over the sky, thunder pealed, and 
lightning blazed across the heavens, as they had been transiently on fire, 
and heavy torrents of rain pouring down, sent a handred rivulets —which 
but yesterday were not—dancing through the dells, while ever and anon 
the moonbeams bursting through the rack, cast a gloomy light athwart 
the scene, then shrunk as if affrighted, from the convalsed bosom of the 
lake, whereon they had been wont to rest. And dismally, too, bowled 
the blast along the shore, bidding the strong trees groan, and the weaker 
bend beneath its breath, and beating tull against the solitary traveller 
with such force, that, weary and blinded by the drifting rain, his horse 
sometimes refused to struggle onwards. It was a wild night, but in uni- 
son with the fortunes of the region which it darkened. So thought Man- 
ro of Culcairn, as he dismounted, and, wrapping his cloak close round 
him, led his trembling and reluctant steed over the rugged and slippery 
ground. He passed by Dagald Roy’s deserted house—some English offi- 
cers in search of Charles Edward, who long lay hid among the neigh- 
bouring hills, had been its latest occupants; and now no light shone from 
the casements, no haman being dared to harbour within the walls where 
Culcairn had spent so many hours of pure and blessed happiness. It was 
not the first desolate homestead which the officer had seen since noonday, 
and he sighed to think of the sad changes which so briet a period had 
wrought in his native land, and of all the evils which his misguided 
countrymen had drawa down upon themselves. 

Some distance further up the loch, he paused at the foot of a rugged 
hill, and, tying his horse to a tree, prepared to scale it. It was no easy 
task for any one amid the whirl and roaring of the tempest, and High- 
lander though he was, and used fromm his childhood to climb tall rocks and 
dizzy heights, Munro had more than once nearly stumbled—where to 
lose his footing would have cast him headlong to its base. On the very 
summit of this mountain was a hollow, as though a giant’s hand had cut 
a wedge out of the rock ; a few hardy pines grew along the sides of the 
clelt, iatermingling their branches over head, and veili ig from stranger 
eyes the very existence of any cavity. Within it Dagald Cameron had 
built a rude hut as a secure asylum in the time of need, and though now 
shrouded in mist and clouds, and, as it seemed, raised into the region 
where the spirit of the storm was working its wild will, right glad 
Were he and his to own its shelter. A briglit tire burned at the farther 
end of the nut, before which an old woman cowered down to enjoy the 
heat, and mutter in a low voice some tale of her past life into the open 
ear of the boy who was mending his brogues beside her. Lilias sat near 
the entrance, with a large stag-hound resting his head upon her knee and 
looking up into her face, as though he would trace her wandering 
thouguts; while, alive only to the “present, Ewan was burnishing his 
broadsword, and Dugald stood with folded arms watching his employ- 
ment, and thinking, it might be, of the many scenes in which that wea- 
pon had bornea part. 

Suddenly the hound raised his ears, and Lilias started. 
Some one near!” she whispered. 

_ “See, old Gruim lays down his head again!"’ exclaimed her brother, 
rising. ‘If any one, it is a friend.” 

, ,AY) ora traitor,” said Dugald, stepping between his son and the door. 

None pass in or out till I know wherefore.” 

But immediately a voice was heard, during a partial lull, above the 
moaning of the storm; “Ho! Dugald Roy!—Ewan! show me the way 
to your eyrie, or I shall never find it out amid this gloom.” 

» “Itis Calcairn!” cried Ewan, joyfully; and instantly the door was 
thrown opeu, and a pine torch held forth to guide the traveller, who ina 
ew seconds more was eagerly clasping their hands whom many time he 
thought to see never again. Much had happened since the twilight 
Stars looked down upon their parting. On the field or on the scaffold, 
had the chief of each name sealed with his lifeblood his devotion to the 
Cause for which he fought; and many another friend had fallen in noted 
action or nameless skirmish. Yet could they talk calmly and cheerfully 
of passing events, as those can, who, amid all other calamities, find their 
narrow circle of affection spared by the hand of death, which is striking 
onan young and old indiscriminately around them. But it was not mere- 
} Me he prey eta od converse, nor even to look upon the fair 
ish omnis —_ por p edhe“ (tor such rank he now held in the Brit- 
L I y first opportunity of visiting her mountain 

ome, at possible hazard to himself, and peril to his fame for loyalty. He 
_ come with a far more serious intent, to urge upon Dugald Cameron 

6 propriety of submitting to the powers that were, and making his peace 

yo Saya tee by the surrender of his arms and voluntary return to his 

asa subject. Long did he argue and entreat, with an earnestness 
and eloquence which it was not easy to oppose. Lilias said no word to 
aid him, but her blue eyes spoke to the father’s heart in a language yet 
more difficult to be withstood than all her lover’s reasoning. And in the 
end, the sturdy Highlander yielded, though reluctantly, to the dictates of 
prudence, and consented to take a step, which might restore to himself 
and family their privileges as free-born Britons. 

It was past midnight, and the tempest was still raging in unabated fury 
when, with a light heart and cheerful brow, the officer arose to take his 
leave, resisting all persuasions to a longer stay, as he had to be far away 

Y morning. 

“ But it isa terrible night for you to be wandering alone amon 
wild mountains and dark glens,”’ said Lilias, anxiously. 
of your horse——” 

“ There is no fear,” Culcairn answered with a laugh. “An old crone 
who volunteered to spae my fortune years ago, bade me beware of a 
“— horse ; so that my chestnut steed will play me no goblin trick to- 

ght. 
And perhaps through the lingering, though but half-acknowledged 
Superstition of their Highland minds, the announcement made all hearts 
feel the easier at this parting, but for a brief while, as all anticipa- 
ted, and soon to be succeeded by a meeting under much happier aus- 
Plces. The wild wind hewted along the glen, through which the 
fitful lightning lit his path, and the thunder muttered as it were amid 
the lo cy hills, but Munro went on his way with a buoyant and a 
fearless spirit, careless of the strife of elements, which found no echo 
In the sunny calm of his own bosom; while Lilius’ pillow was haunted 
by waking dreams as fair and bright as the kindest sleep could have 
bestowed on her. * 

.On the following day Ewan Cameron set out for Fort William, with 
1s own and his father’s arms, accompanied by the boy, now their only 
male attendant, who assisted to bear the weapons. After pri weeding 


Some distance down the shores of the lake, they heard the measured tread 
of many men, and prese 


corner of a defile, and marched towards them. 
little knoll to let them pass, for, strong in the consciousness of a legal ob- 
ject, he felt no fear of their vicinity—and indeed to fly, of which he 
thought not, would then have been in yain. Near the head of the column 
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rode ou a white charger a dark-browed man, whose air at once bespoke 
him the commander of the party. The moment this officer's eye rested 
on the young Highlanders, be uttered a few words, and they were in- 
stantly surrounded, and brought before him. Still undismayed, Ewan 
doubted not that his ready answers to the wet g send | questions put to 
him, and the errand on which he had been bound. would insure his safety 
and release. But his assertions were laughed to scorn, all that his effurts 
could accomplish being the liberation of the boy: while for himself, buat 
scant justice or inquiry being granted him as a rebel taken in arms—tor 
so the commanding oflicer chose to consider the untortunate youth—a 
few minutes found him sentenced to immediate execution. Ewan Came- 
ron was brave, aud many a time had he faced death on the batcle-tield, 
when meu’s lives seemed worn as mantles they were ever ready to lay 
aside, and not a fear had blanched his cheek or chilled his heart ; but it was 
very different to part with existence amid the excitement of mortal con- 
flict, and now coldly and calmly to die without — or a thought of 
self-detence. The suddenness of his doom seemed absolutely to bewilder 
him, and hard indeed was it to preserve a bearing worthy of his father’s 
son. For the thought of that father’s sorrow. and of his sister's tears, 
came over him, and never had they or life appeared so dear as when he 
was called away from all. Amid the secret agony of that moment, there 
flashed through his mind the idea that Major Munro’s previous acquaint- 
ance with his purpose might avail somewhat with his stern and obdurate 
judge: but it was cast instantly aside—he knew not what might be the 
consequence of a British officer's discovered intercourse with rebels, and 
he could not purchase his own safety by nee | the man to whom 
he already owed his life, and to whom his sister's atlections clang. So 
with nerves strung all the firmer for this noble resolution, he prepared to 
ineet the fate he might not shun. 

Proudly and undauntedly, with an incoherent prayer in his thought, 
and the love of earth gathering close around his heart, tae young Cameron 
took his place; and coldly and unconcernedly Grant reined his charger 
by the spot to mark the falfilment of his orders. There was one sharp 
volley, breaking the stillness of the sunny air, and all was over; the busy 
stir and whirl of life was past, aud the cold earth on which he lay was 
now a fitting couch for Ewan Cameron's dreamless sleep. And for this 
dark deed, which wakes the bitterest curses on the Highland narrator's 
lips, tradition—though ever ready to embody the faintest breath of ra- 
mour—assigns to Grant no motive of private malignity, no excuse of fren- 
zied passion, no inducement, save general hard-heartedness, carelessness 
of human lite, and disregard of suffering—all those worst qualities which 
can even be conjoined with the possession of mere animal courage, but 
| which are far better fitted to fling their shadow round the craven spirit. 
| Wild was the grief of Lilias, and fierce the anguish of Dugald Roy, when 
| the frightened gillie bore these tidings to their ears. In all the abandon- 
| meut of despairing sorrow, the maiden wept for the playmate of her 
childhood, the brother of her heart: but, with man’s sterner spirit, the 
incensed Highlander shed no tear, while his blood was boiling higher 
aud higher, until goaded well nigh to madness, he swore that the ven- 
geance of a father’s arm should overtake the murderer of his son. Again 
the sun looked down upon Loch Arkaig, and on its beautiful and verdens 
shores, while many a graceful tree and lofty hill were mirrored in the 
glancing waters, over which the breeze was sighing too faintly to awake 
one blue wave by its breath. But Dugald felt not the holy quiet of the 
scene; intent only en his unholy purpose, he had no thought, no con- 
sciousness of aught beside, but mounted on the hill of Cailliach, he kept 
eager watch upon the road below for Grant, who was now on his return 
from Knoidart to Fort William. Not all the evils his countrymen had 
suffered had ever incited one to a deed such as he meditated. However 
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writhing under injuries, however stung by insult to their prejudices, still 
does assassination seem to have been foreign to their spirit, and of all the ad- 
| herents of Prince Charles, whom his fatal enterprise rendered fatherless, | 
childless, or proscribed, itis with Du Rhu’s name alone the word is link- 
ed. And calm and prudent as he was, it seemed strange that he should 
be the exception. But the more under command his usual conduct, the 
fiercer raged his passions when once awakened from their slumber, and 
terrible indeed was the power they now possessed. The frenzied brain 
was lord of all his actions, and untouched by one feeling of hesitation or 
relenting, Dugald kept his post behind a rock, awaiting the coming of 
his victim, whom he knew only by the boy’s description of the tall white 
horse he rode—but that was enough, and the steed should soon be rider- 
less. 

Now tramp, tramp, came the measured tread which had proved poor 
Ewan’s knell, and breathlessly the revengeful Cameron grasped the gun, 
and looked out from his concealment. There they came, and slowiy they 
passed along below, and there, too, came the white horse, on the near 
side of the column. The rider was speaking to another mounted officer, 
aud his head was rather bent, but his position offered no obstacle to 
Dugald’s aim. The thought of Ewan made it quick and true, and, mor- 
tally wounded, the rider of the white horse reeled and fell. But the 
report of the musket was stil) ringing through the air, when a wild shriek 
burst from the heights above, and flinging down the fatal weapon, Dugald 
Cameron fled in horror from the spot. For as he feli, the officer's cap 
came off, and in his murdered victim the Cameron recognised Culcairn. 
Kuowing nothing of Ewan’s death, ignorant even that his brother officer 
had offered up any sacrifice to the god of civil war, Major Munro had, in 
accordance with duty which had already carried him deep into Knoidart, 
joined Grant on his return, and his own horse having wearied on the way, 
he had borrowed one from the latter. It was by a strange fatality the 
very one whose rider was doomed in Dugald’s mind, aud mounted on a 
deck steed, Grant rode safely within musket shot of the avenger, while 
another by his side met the tate intended for him. Whether scaithless in 
mind asin body, Grant passed through life, or whether remorse in later 
days awoke to claim her prey, tradition bears no record, for it is silent as 
to his after fate. But of Dugald Roy it speaks out plainly and decidedly ; 
and strange indeed is the careerit traces for the fugitive rebel, the vainly 
pursued assassin. In the service of the Nae against whom he had 
fought, and beneath the flag which he had hated, he found at last a safe 
asylum, where for many years he was known as a grave, reserved, but 
gallant man, whose tried courage and consistent humanity secured the 
esteem of those by whom but half his sad story was suspected. And 
poor Lilias ! of her tradition says but little. Not a word of her unuttera- 
ble agony, not one syllable of the despair which turned her existence into 
night; only that she was laid beside her forefathers a few months after 
her lover’s death. Sufficient record this of the crushed spirit and broken 
heart! 





THE GENIUS OF JOHN MILTON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN,. 


Perhaps some may be astonished at the subject selected—the Genius 
of John Milton. Can anything new, that is true—or true, that is new, be 
said onsuch atheme? Have not the ages been gazing upon this “ mighty 
orb of song” as at the sun? and have notalmostall its gifted admirers 
uttered each his glowing panegyric, till now they seem to be ranged like 
planetary bodies round his central blaze? What more can be said or 
sung? Is it not impossibleto add to, however easy to diminish, our 
sense of his greatness? Is not the ambition rash and presumptuous which 
seeks to approach the subject anew? Surely the language of apology, 
at least, is the fit preface to such a deed of daring. 

No apology, however, do we intend to make. ‘We hold, that every one 
who has been delighted, benefited, or elevated by a great author, may 
claim the privilege of gratitude, to tell the world that, and how, he has. 
We hold, too, that the proof of the true greatness of aman lies in this 
that every new encomiast, if in any measure qualified for the task, is 
sure to find in him some new proof that the praises of all time have not 
been wasted or exagerated. Who that readsor thinks at all has not fre- 
quent occasion to pass by the cairn which a thankful world has reared to 
Milton’s memory ? and who can, at one time or other, resist the impulse 
to cast on it another stone, however rough and small that stone may be ? 
Such is all we at present propose. 

Every man is in some degree the mirror of his times. A man’s times 
stand over him, as the sun above the earth, compelling an image from the 
dew-drop, as well as from the greatdeep. The difference is, that while 
the small man isasmall, the great man is a_ broad and full, reflection of 
hisday. But the effect of the times may be seen in the baby’s bauble 
and cart, as well as in the style of the painter's pencil and the poet’s song. 
The converse is equally true. A man’s times are reflective of the man, as 
well as a man of the times. Every man acts on, as well as is actedon 
by, every other man. The cry of the child who falls in yonder gutter as 
really affects the progress of society as the roar of the French Revolution. 
There isa perpetual process going on of action and reaction, between 
each on the one side, and allon the other. The characteristic of the 
great man is, thathis reaction on his age ismore than equal to its action | 
upon him. No man is wholly a creator, nor wholly a creature of his age. 
| The Melton or the Shakspeare is more the creator than he is the creature. 
| Itiseasier to separate the thought of some men from their age than 
others. Some men pass through the atmosphere of their times as meteors 














through the air. or comets through the heavens—leaving as little impres- 


sion, and having with it a connection equally slight; while others inter- 
netrate it so entirely, that the age becomes almost identified with them. 
ilton was intensely the man of his time; and, although he shot far be- 
fore it, it was just because hemore fally felt and understood what its 
tendencies really were ; he spread his sails in its breath, as in a favoura- 
ble gale which propelled him far beyond the point where the impulse 
was at first given. 

A glance at the times of Milton would require to bea profound and 
comprehensive one; for the times that bore such a product must have 
been extraordinary. One feature, perhaps the chief, in them was this : 
Milton’s age was an age attempting, with sincere, strong, though baffled 
endeavour, to be earnest, holy, and heroic. The Church had, in the pre- 
vious age, been partially and nominally reformed; but it had failed in 
accomplishing its own fulldeliverance of the world. It had shaken off 
the nightmare of popery, but had settled itself down into a sleep, more 
composed, less disturbed, butas deadly. Is the Reformation, thought the 
high hearts which then gave forth their thunder throbs in England, to 
turn out a mere sham? Has allthat bloody seed of om been 
sown in vain? Whether is worse after all, the incubus of superstition, 
or the sleep of death? We have got rid of the Pope, indeed, but not of 
the world, or the devil, or the flesh ; we must, therefore, repair our re- 
pairs—amend our amendments—reform our Retormation—and try, in this 
way, to get religion to come down, as a practical living power, into the 
hearts and lives of Englishmen. We must squeeze our old folios into 
new facts—we must see that dead blood turned into living trees of right- 
eousness—we must have character as well as controversies—life, life at 
all hazards, we must have, even though it be through the destruction of 
ceremonies, the damage of surplices, the dismissal of bishops—ay, or the 
death of kings. Such was the spirit of that age. We speak of its real 
onward tendency—the direction of the main stream. We stay not to 
count the numerous little obstinate opposing eddies that were taking 
chips and straws—Lauds and Clarendons, backwards; thus, and no oth- 
erwise, ran the master current of the brain, the heart, and the hand of 
that magnificent era, J a} ti 

Are we not standing nearthe brink of another period, in some points 
very similar to that of Euglish Puritanism ? Is not our age getting tired 
of names, words, pretensions; and anxious for things, deeds, realities ? 
We have all heard the story of the man, who—according to the old good- 
for-nothing custom of telling at baptism to the congregation that he and 
his wife Janet, in solemn conclave assembled, have come to the resolu- 
tion of calling their child Peter—when asked his child’s name, said it was 
Acts; having had before four sons, whom he had christened Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and thinking it but fair to goon with the rest of 
the inspired authors, till, we hope, he got the length of a2d Corinthians, 
or even a 3d John. In this age. like the werthy man, we have taken a 
liking for acts—acts—acts. We care nothing for such terms as Christen- 
dom—Reformed Churches—Glorious Constitution of 1688. We want a 
Christendom where the character of Christ—like that of Hamlet—is not 
omitted by special desire; we want reformed churches, and a glorious 
constitution, that will do alittle more to feed, clothe, and educate those 
who sit under its shadow, and have long talked of, without tasting, its 
blessed fruits. We want, in short, those big, beautiful words— Liberty, 
Religion, Free Government, Church and State, takeu down from our flags, 
transparencies, and triumphal arches, and introduced into our homes, 
hearths, and hearts. And, although we have now no Cromwell and no 
Milton, yet, thank God, we have thousands of gallant hearts, and gifted 
spirits, and eloquent tongues, who have vowed loud and deep, in all the 
languages of Europe, that falsehoods and deceptions, of all sorts and 
sizes, of allages, statures, and complexious, shall come to a close. ) 

To Milton's times we may apply the words of inspiration—* The chil- 
dren are brought to the birth, but there is not strength to bring forth.” 
rhe great purpose of the age was formed, begun, but left unfinished—nay, 
dcvowned in slavery andin blood. How mortifying to a spirit such as his ! 
It was as if Moses had been taken up to Pisgah, but had been struck dead 
before he saw the land of milk and honey. So Milton had laboured, and 
climbed to the steep summit, whence he expected a new world of liberty 
aud truth to expand before him, but found instead a wilder chaos and a 
fouller hell than before. But dare we pity him, and need we pity our- 
selves? But for Milton’s disappointment, and disgust with the evil days 
and evil tongues on which he latterly fell, he would not have retired into 
the solitude of his own soul; and had he not so retired, the world would 
have wanted its greatest poem—the “ Paradise Lost.” That was the real 
fruit of the Puritanic contest—of all its tears, and all its blood ; and let 
those who are still enjoying a result so rich, in gratitude declare— 


“ How that red rain did make the harvest grow.” 


Nolife of Milton, worthy of the name, has hitherto been written. Fen- 
ton’s sketch is an elegant trifle. Johnson’s is, in parts, a heavy invective 
—in parts, a noble panegyric ; but in nowise a satisfactory life. Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges has written rather an ardent apology for his memory, than a 
life. There is but, perhaps, one man in Britain, since Coleridge died, 
fully qualified for supplying this desideratum—we mean Thomas De 
Quincey. We have repeatedly urged it on his attention, and are not 
without hopes that, in that serene ee which, we rejoice to know, has 
at length succeeded a somewhat stormy ife-day, he may address himself 
to a work which shall task even his learning, genius, and eloquence. We 
propose to refresh ourselves and others, by simply jotting down a few 
particulars of the Poet’s career, without professing to give, on this head, 
anything new. ; ip 

John Milton was born in Bread Street, London—a street lying in what 
is called, technically, the City, under the shavow of St. Paul’s—on the 
9th of December, 1608. His father was a scrivener, and was distinguish- 
ed for his classical attainments. John received his early education under 
a clergyman of the name of Young ; was afterwards placed at St. Paul’s 
School, whence he was pian | in his seventeenth year, to Christ’s 
Church, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself for the facility and 
beauty of his Latin versification. We are not aware, although placed at 
such a mathematical university, that he ever excelled in geometry ; it is 
uncertain whether he ever crossed the Pons asinorum, although it is cer- 
tain that he was whipped for a juvenile contumacy, and that he never ex- 
presses any gratitude to his Alma Mater. Universities, in fact, have often 
proved rather step-mothers, to men of genius, as the cases of Gibbon, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Pollok, and many others, demonstrate. And by ? 
Because their own souls are to them unversities ; and they cannot fully 
attend to both, any more than they can be in two places at the same time. 
He originally intended to have entered the Church, but early formed a 
dislike to subscriptions and oaths, as requiring, what he terms, an “ ac- 
commodating conscience’—a dislike which he retained to the last. He 
could not stoop his giant stature beneath the low lintelof atest. He was 
too religious to be the mere partizan of any sect. From college he carried 
nothing with him but a whole conscience, and the ordinary degree of 
A. M., for he never afterwards received another ; indeed, the idea of Dr. 
Milton is ludicrous. As well speak almost of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Mel- 
chisedec, or Ezekiel, Esq. 

His father, meanwhile, had retired from business, to Horton, Buck'ng- 
hamshire, where the young Milton spent five years in solitary study. OF 
these years, little, comparatively, is known ; but, to us, they seem amon 
the most interesting of his lite. Then, the dark foundations ot his min 
were laid ; then, those profound stores of learning, which were commen- 
surate with his genius, and on which that genius fed, free and unbound- 
ed as a fire feeds on a mighty forest, were stored es There, probably, 
much time was spent in an contemplation of natural scenery, and in the 
exercises of devotion; and there he composed those exquisite minor 
poems, which, alone, would have made his name immortal—L’ Allegro, il 
Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. At the age of thirty, having obtained 
leave from his father to travel, he visited Paris, Florence, Rome, and Na- 
ples. His name had gone before him, and his progress was a triumph. 
Public dinners and pieces of plate did not abound in those days ; but the 
nobility of the country entertained him at their mansions, and the literati 
wrote poems in his praise. . . ' 

We may conceive with what delight he found his dreams of the Conti- 
nent realised —with what kindling rapture his eye met the Alps, 
gazed on the golden plains of Italy, or pursued the master-pieces of 
Italian art in the halls of Florence, or the palaces of Rome. Milton 
in the Coliseum, or standing at midnight upon Mount Palatine, with 
the ruins of Rome dim-discovered around him—it were a subject for 
a painting or a poem. At this time, a little incident of romance occurred. 
In his youth, he was extremely handsome ; so much so, that he was called 
the lady of his college. ; 

When in Italy, he had lain down to repose during the heat of the day 
in the fields. A young lady of high rank was passing with her servant ; 
she was greatly struck with the appearance of the slumberer, who seem- 
ed to her eye as one ofthe angels whom he afterwards described reposing 
in the valesef heaven. She wrotea few extempore lines 12 his — 
with a pencil, laid them down at his side, and went on her way. hen 
Milton awoke, he found the lines lying, but the fair writer gone. One 
account says that he spent some time in searching for her, but in vain. 
Another (on which Bulwer has founded a poem) relates that she, still 
stung by the recollection of his beauty, followed him to England ; and 
was so mortified at finding him by this time married, that she died of 
a broken heart. Milton had intended to extend his tour to Sicily and 
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Greece, but the state of affairs in England drew him home. “I deemed 
it dishonourable,” he said, “« to be lingering abroad, even for the improve- 
ment of my mind, while my fellow-citizens were contending for their 
liberty athome.” There spoke the veritable man and hero, John Milton, 
one who weasured everything by its relation not to delight, but to duty ; 
and felt himself ever in his great Task-master’s eye. The civil war had 
by this time broken out in flames which were not tobe slaked for twenty 
years, and into which even a king's blood was to fall like oil. Milton, 
though aa admirable fencer, and as brave as his own Michael, thought he 
might serve the popular cause better by the pen than by the sword. He 
calmly sat down, therefore, to write down royalty, prelacy, and every 
species of arbituary power. At the same time, he opened a school for 

e education of the young. This has actually formed a count of indict- 
ment against him. Milton has been thought by some to have demeaned 
himself by teaching children the first elements of knowledge, although it 
be, in truth, one of the noblest avocations—although angels might honour- 
ably engage in it—although the fact of the contempt in which it is held 
ought to be a count of indictment against an age foolish enough to enter- 
tain it—although it be an avocation reudered illustrious by other names 
besides that of Milton, the names of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Buchanan, 
Parr, Johnson, and Arnuld—and although the day is coming when the 
titles of captain, or colonel or knight-at-arms—yea, and those of king, 
kaiser, and emperor, will look mean and contemptible compared to that 
of a village-school master who is worthy of his trade. Louis Philippe, 
if we are not mistaken, once taught a school; and it is, perhaps, a pity 
that he ever did anything else. The ingenious Mr. Punch lately propos- 
ed an asylum for discrowued continental monarchs; we think a better 
idea would be, if they would set up a joint-stock academy in the neigh- 
bourhood of London—Louis Philippe teaching French and tortification— 
the Emperor of Austria German and Italian—the King of Prussia meta- 
physics, and the King of Bavaria assisted by Lola Montes, the elements of 
morality and religion! Nicholas might, by and bye, be appointed presi- 
dent of the academy—Metternich would make a capital head-usher ; and 
the whole might be called the New Royal Institution. 

Schoolmaster as he was, and, afterwards, Latin secretary to Cromwell, 
Milton found time to doand to write much in the course of the eighteen 
or twenty years which elapsed between his return to England and the 
Restoration. He found time for a several treatises on divorce, for 
ae his celebrated tractate on education, and his still more cele- 

rated discourse on the liberty of unlicensed printing, for collecting his 
minor poems in Latin and English, and for defending, in various treatises’ 
the execution of Charles I., and the Government of Cromwell, besides 
commencing an English History, an English Grammar, and a Latin 
Dictionary. Meanwhile his first wife, who had borne him three daughters, 
died in child-bed. Meanwhile, too, a disease of the eyes, contracted by 
intense study, began gradually to eclipse the most intellectual orbs then 
glowing upon earth. Milton has uttered more than one noble complaint 
over his completed blindness. We could conceive him to have penned 
an expostulation to the advancing shadow, equally sublime and equally 
vain, for it was God’s pleasure that this great spirit should, like himself, 
dwell for a season in the thick darkness. And scarcely had the last glim- 
mer of light been extinguished, than, as if the coming calamities had been 
stayed and spell-bound hithertu by the calm look of the magician, in one 
torrent they came upon his head ; but although it was a Niagara that fell, 
it fell like Niagara upon a rock. In an evil hour, as it seemed at the time 
at least, for Britain, for Milton, for the progress of the human race, the re- 
stored Charles arrived. The consequences were disastrous to our hero. 
His name was proscribed, his books burned, himself obliged to abscond, 
and it was what some would call a miracle that this blinded Samson was 
not led forth to give his enemies sport, at the place of common execution, 
and that the most godlike head in the world did not roll off from the 
bloody block. But, “ man is immortal till his work be done.” We 
speak of accidents and possibilities; but, in reality, and looking at the 
matter upon the God-side of it, Milton could no more have perished then 
than he coulda century before. His future works were as certain, and 
inevitable, and due at their day, as ‘“ summer and winter, as seed-time 
and harvest.”’ 

Even after the heat of persecution had abated, and his life was, by 
sufferance, secure—it was never more—the prospects of Milton were 
aught but cheering. He was poor, he was blind, he was solitary—his 
second wife dead; his daughters, it would appear, were not the most 
congenial of companions; his country was enslaved; the hopes of the 
Church and of the world were blasted ;—one might have expected that 
disappointment, regret, and vexation would have completed their work. 
Probably his enemies expected so too. Probably they said,‘ We'll neg- 
lect him, and see if that does not break his heart—we’ll bring down on 
his head the silence of a world, which was wont to ring with his name.” 
They did not know their man. They knew not that here was one of the 
immortal coursers, who fed on no vulgar or earthly food. He, like his 
Master, “‘ had meat to eat that the Ban, knew not of.”’ 

It was the greatest crisis in the history of the individual man. Napoleon 
survived the loss of his empire; and men called him great, because he 
survived it. Sir Walter Scott not only survived the loss of his fortune, 
but he struggled manfully amid the sympathy of the civilised species to 
repair it. But Milton, amidst the loss of triends, fortune, fame, sight, 
safety, domestic comfort, long cherished hopes, not only survived, but 
stood firm as a god above the ruins of a world ; and not only stood firm, 
but built, alone and unaided, to himself an everlasting monument, 
Whole centuries of every-day life seem condensed in those few years in 
which he was constructing his work ; and is it too daring a conception— 
that of the Great Spirit, watching from on high its progress, and saying 
of it, as he did of his own Creation, when finished, “It is very good!” 

But, indeed, his own work it was. For, strong as this hero telt himself, 
in his matured learning—in his genius, so highly cultivated, yet so fresh 
and young, in his old experience, he did not venture to put his hand to 
the task till, with strong crying and tears, he had asked the inspiration 
and guidance of a higher power. Nor were these denied him. As Noah 
into the Ark of old, the Lord “shut” Milton in within the darkened ta- 
bernacle of his own spirit, and that tabernacle being filled with light from 
heaven, “Paradise Lost” arose, the joint work of human genius and of 
divine illumination. 

We have seen the first edition of this marvellous poem—a small, hum- 
ble duodecimo, in ten books, which was the original number; but to us 
it seemed rich all over, as a summer’s sunset with glory. As Charles 
Lamb once took up “Chapman’s Translation of Homer,” and kissed it, 
we were tempted to pay ita similar tribute. Every one has heard, pro- 
bably, of the price, the goodly price, at which it was prized and bought 
—five pounds, with a contingency of fifteen more in case of sale. For two 
years before it seems to have slumbered in manuscript, and very likely 
was the while carried round the trade, seeking for one hardy enough to 
be its literary accoucheur. But let us not imagine that in our day it 
would have met with a different reception. We can well fancy Adam 
Black or John Marray, saying to Milton, “ Splendid poem, Sir—great ge- 
nius in it; but it wont sell, we fear—far too long—too many learned 
words in it—odd episode that on Sin and Death. If you could rub it 
down into a tragedy, and secure Mr. Macready for Satan, and Helen Fau- 
cit for Eve, it might take; or if you could write a few songs ou the third 
French Revolution, or something in the style of ‘Dombey & Son.’ Good 
morning, Mr. Milton.’ It appeared in 1667, but was a long time of risin 
to its just place in public estimation. The public preferred Waller’s in- 
sipid commonplace, and Dryden’s ranting plays, to the divine blank verse 
o1 Milton. Waller himself spoke of it as a las dull poem in blank verse ; 
if its length could not be considered a merit, it had no other. The case 
is not singular. The two greatest poems in English of this century, are 
in our judgment, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Excursion,” and “ Bailey’s Festus.” 
Both were for years treated with neglect, although we are certain that 
both will survive the “Course of Time” and the “Pickwick Papers.” 
Between his masterpiece and his death, little occurred except the publi- 
cation of some minor, but noble productions, including “‘ Paradise Regain- 
ed,” “Sampson Agonistes,” ‘a System of Logic,” “a Treatise of True 
Religion,” and a collection of his familiar éplatio’ in Latin. At last, in 
November 1674, at the age of sixty-six, under an exhaustion of the vital 
powers, Milton expired, and that spirit, which was “ only a little lower 
than the angels,” went away to mingle with his starry kindred. Itis with 
& certain severe satisfaction that we contemplate the death of a man like 
Milton. We feel that tears and lamentations are here unbecoming, and 
would mar the solemn sweetness of the scene. With serenity, nay, joy, 
We witness this majestic man-child caught up to God and his throne, 
soaring away from the many shadows which surrounded him on earth, in- 
to that bright element of eternity, in which he seemed already naturaliz- 
ed, and for which his life had been along sigh. Who seeks to weep, as 
he sees the river rich with the spoils of its long wandering, and become 
a broad mirror for the heavens, at length sinking into the , Be, or, were 
we tted to behold a star re-absorbed into its author, melted down 
in , would it not generate a delight, graver indeed, but as real, as had 
we stood by its creation; and although there were no shouting, as on its 
natal morn, might there not be silence—the silence of joyous wonder— 
among the sons of God ? Thus died Milton—the prince of modern men, 
accepting death as gently and silently as the sky receives into its arms 
the wandering moon. We are reminded of a description in « Hyperion,” 











rhe Be Sa ten. “His maj pb ee ee 
ight of # pleasant spring morning. a old man sat, 
and, with a smile, seemed to bid farewell to the light of day, on which he 
had gazed for more than eighty years. Books were near him, and the 
pen which had just dropped from his dying fingers. ‘Open the shutters, 
and let in more light,’ were his last words. Slowly stretching forth his 
hand, he seemed to write in the air ; as it sank down again was mo- 
tionless, the spirit of the old man was gone.” 

The next portion of our task is, to speak of the constituents of Milton’s 
mind. Many critics have spoken of him as one who only two 
or three faculties in a supreme and almost supernatural + They 
speak of his imagination and intellect as ifthey were his all. Now, in 
fact, Milton, not Goethe or Shakspere, seems to us the many-sided Man 
ofthe modern world. He was complete in all powers and aceomplish- 
ments almost as his own Adam. He had every faculty, both of body and 
of mind, well developed and finely omenteed. He had philosophic sa- 
gecity, and could, upon occasion, reason as acutely as Thomas Aquinas. 

e had broad grasp, as well as subtle discrimination; and some of his 
treatises nearly exhaust the topics of which they treat. He had, in vast 
measure, understanding, the power which eomppennee: memory, the 

wer which retains; imagination, the power which combines and repro- 

uces; will, the power which moves; and eloquence, the power which 
communicates. He had. besides, the subordinate talents of wit, sarcasm, 
invective, rhetoric, and logic; even the characters of the sophist and the 
buffeon he could adopt at pleasure. In what species of literature did he 
not shine? In the epic, in the drama, in the pastoral, in the ode, in the 
elegy, in the masque, in the sonnet, in the epistle, in the song, in the sa- 
tire, in the argument, in the essay, in the religious discussion, in the his- 
tory, and in the etymological treatise he was equally a master. He add- 
ed more than the versatility of Voltaire to more than the sublimity of 
Homer. While Voltaire skips from topic to topic with the agility of an 
elated monkey, Milton’s versatility reminds yee of the great scriptural 
image, ‘“‘ The mountains leaping like rams, aud the hills like lambs.” And 
if it be asked, what was it that gave him that august air of unity, which 
has made many overlook his multiform nature? we answer, it was the 
subordination of all his varied powers to a religious purpose, such as we 
find in no other uninspired man ; and it was, again, that glare of awful 
deur which shone around him in all his motions aud made even his 
east efforts, even his failures, and almost his blunders, great. As St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome seems one, because it unites, condenses, and rounds in all 
the minutie and details of its fabric into a dome, so lofty and proud that 
it seems a copy of the sky to wuich it points—to imitate as well as to 
adore—so Milton gathers in all the spoils of time, and all the faculties of 
man, and offers them as in one sacrifice, and on one vast altar to Heaven. 

In attempting a climactic arrangement of his poetical works, we may 
trace his whole life ov2ragain, as in a calm under current; not that, in 
point of chronological order, his works form a complete history of the 
man, inasmuch as ** Paradise Lost,” in which his genius culminated, pre- 
ceded Samson Agonistes—still, some of the epochs in his life are distinctly 
marked by the advancing stages of his writings. Lowest in the scale, 
then, are usually ranked his Latin poems, which, with many beauties, are 
rather imitations and echoes of the classical poets than the native utter- 
ances of his mind ; it is in them asin many modern Latin and Greek poems, 
where the strange dress, the graceful veil, the coy, half-perceived mean- 
ing, as with the beauty of female coquettes, give a fictitious interest to 
very ordinary and commonplace thoughts. Half the merit of the Classics 
themselves springs from the difficulty we have in understanding them, and 
if we wish effectually to disguise nonsense, let us roll it up in Greek or 
Latin verse, and it may lie there snug and unsuspected for centuries to- 
gether. Milton could not write nonsense, to be sure, even in Latin, but 
his usual power and majesty here well nigh forsake him ; and in hexame- 
ters and pentameters he walks like a Titan in irons and in irons which are 
too narrow for his limbs. We may rank next, as next lowest in popular 
estimation, his sonnets ; we are not sure, however, but that popular esti- 
mation has underrated those produgtions. Dr. Johnson certainly did. 
When asked once his opinion of Milton’s sonnets, he said, “ Milton could 
hew out a Colossus from a rock, but he could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones.” Literally, of course, he could not do either the one or the other ; 
but had he been a sculptor, we believe that the slightest stroke of his 
chisel would, as well as his most elaborate work, have evinced the master. 
Hogarth’s genius appeared as really in those sketches which he used to 
draw on his thumb-nail, as in his “‘ Rake’s Progress,” or ‘* Marriage a la 
Mode.” So Milton’s sonnets are sonnets which Milton, and none but 
Milton, could have written. We see, in the compass of a crown-piece, 
his most peculiar qualities, his gravity, his severe and simple grandeur, 
his chaste and chary expression, his holy purpose, and the lofty and soli- 
tary character of his soul. His mind might be compared to a mountain 
river, which first tears its way through high rocks, and then polishes the 
pebbles over which it rolls at their base; or we may apply to him the 
words of the Poet— 


eyes 








“’Tis the same wind unbinds the Alpine snow, 
And comforts violets on their lowly beds.” 


We confess, however, that we are not much in love with the structure 
of the sonnet. Its principle, which is to inclade into fourteen lines one 
thought or sentiment, seems too artificial, and savours too much of the 
style of taste from which have sprung anagrams and acrostics, and the 
like ingenious follies. When a large thought is successfully squeezed into 
it, it reminds us irresistibly of a big head which has worked and wriggled 
its way into a narrow nightcap; and when a small thought is infused 
into it, it becomes almost invisible in the dilution. 

We come next to that delightful class of Miiton’s poems, which we 
call pastorals, namely, ‘‘ Arcades,’ *‘ L’Allegro,” and ‘IL Penseroso.”’ 
They breathe the sweetest spirit of English Tandscape. They are com- 
posed of every-day life, but of every-day life shown under a certain soft 
ideal strangeness, like a picture or a prospe t, through which you look 
by inverting your head. Your wonder is, how he can thus elevate the 
tame beauties of English scenery, which is so tiny that they might be 
fitly tenanted tH Lilliputians, and through which men stalk like monstrous 
giants. “L’Allegro”’ is an enumeration of agreeable images and objects, 
pictured each by a single touch, and set to a light and easy measure, 
which might accompany the blithe song of the milkmaid and the sharp 
whetting of the mower’s scythe. “Il Penseroso” is essentially the same 
scenery, shown as if in soft and pensive moonlight. Both, need we say, 
are exquisitely beautiful; but we think the object would have been bet- 
ter gained, could two poets, of different temperaments, have, in the man- 
ner of Virgil’s shepherds, exchanged their strains of joy and pensiveness 
in alternate verses, or if Milton had personated both in this way. As the 
poems are, it is too obviously one mind describing its own peculiar sour- 
ces of gratification in different moods. A modern poet might now, if he 
had genius enough, effect what we mean, by describing a conquest be- 
tween Horace and Dante, or Moore and Byron—the one singing the plea- 
sures of pleasure, the other the darker delights which mlaghe even with 
misery, like the spray rising from and beautifying the torture of the cata- 
ract; or like strange, scattered, bewildered flowers, growing on the hag- 
gacd rocks cf hell ! 

An acute critic, in an Edinburgh periodical, has undertaken the de- 
fence of “‘ The Town” versus “ The Country” as the source of poetry— 
has called us, among others, to account for preferring the latter to the 
former—and has ventured to assert that, ceteris paribus, a poet residing in 
the town will describe rural scenery better than one living constantly in 
the country, and adduces Milton in proof. We admit, indeed, that there 
will be more freshness in the feeling of the Cockney, let loose upon the 
country in spring, be he poet or porter, just as there will be more fresh- 
ness in the feeling of the countryman entering London for the first time, 
and gaping with unbounded wonder at every sign and shop and shop- 
keeper he sees. 

But we maintain, that those always write best on any subject who are 
best acquainted with it, who know it in all its shades and phases; and 
that such minute and egress knowledge can only be obtained by long 
residence in it, or by frequent visits to the country. We cannotconceive, 
with this writer, that the country is best seen in the town, any more than 
that the town is best seen in the country. Bennevis is not visible from 
Edinburgh any more than Edinburgh from Bennevis. We can never 
compare the beggarly bit of blue sky seen from a corner of Goosedubs, 
Glasgow, with the dread magnificence of heaven broadly bending over 
Benlomond; nor the —s running down the Wellgate of Dundee, af- 
ter a night of rain, with the red-roaring torrents from the hills, which meet 
at the sweet village of Comrie. And even the rainbow, when you see it 
at the end of a dirty street, loses caste, though not colour, and can hardly 
pass for a relation to that arch of God, which seems erected by the hands 
of angels, for the passage of the Divine tootsteps between’ the ridges 
which confine the valley of Glencoe. And among our greatest descriptive 

ets, how many have resided in the country, either all their lives, or at 
east in their youth. Think of Virgil and Mantua, of Thompson and Ed- 
nam, of Burns and Mossgiel, of Shelley and Marlowe, of Byron and Loch- 
nagar, of Coleridge and Nether Stowey, of Wilson and Elleray, of Scott 
and Abbotsford, of Wordsworth and Rydal Mount, and of Milton and 
Horton, whtre, assuredly, his finest rural pieces were composed ! and say 
with Cowper, the Cowper of Olney, as we have said with him already— 








“God made the country, and man made the town.” 

We pass to two pieces, which, though belon to different s 
pa peed datussalves together bay es pom BM wage ~ 
— and their surpassing excellence—the one being an elegy, and the 
other a h The elegy is “ Lycidas’””—the hymn is on the ativity of 
Christ. To say that “ Lycidas” is beautiful, is to say that a star or rose 
is beautiful. Conceive the finest and purest graces of the Pagan Mytho. 
logy culled and mingled, with modest yet daring hand, among the 

rit es Ing , among the roses 
of Sharon and the lilies of the valley—conceive the waters of Castalia 
sprinkled on the flowers which grow in the garden of God—and you have 
a faint conception of what “ Lycidas” means to do. Stern but short- 
sighted critics have objected to this as an unhallowed junction. Milton 
knew better than his judges. He felt, that in the millennial field of poe. 
try—in the “lap of this lovelier nature’—the wolf and the lamb might 
lie down together ; that everything at least that was beautiful might enter 
here. The Pagan Mythology possessed this pass-word, and was admit- 
ted; and here Trath and Beauty accordingly met, and embraced each 
other. A museum, he felt, had not the severe laws of a temple. There 
whatever was curious, interesting, or rare, might be admitted. Pan’s 
ipe might lean upon the footot the trae Cross—Apollo’s flute and David’s 
i re stand side by side—and the thunderbolts of Jove rest peacefully near 
the fiery chariot of Elijah. 

But what shall we say of hishymn? Out of the Hebrew Scriptures, it 
is (besides his own ‘‘Hymn of our First Parents,” and Coleridge’s 
“Hymn to Mont Blanc’’)the ouly one we remember worthy of the name. 
When you compare the ordinary swarm of church hymns to this, you be- 
gin to doubt whether the piety which oo the one, and the piety 
which prompted the other, were of the same quality—whether 
agreed im any thing but the name. We have here no trash, as profane es 
it is fulsome, about “ sweet Jesus! dear Jesus !”—no effusions of pious 
sentimentalism, like certain herbs, too sweet to be wholesome ; but a 
strain which might have been sung by the angelic host on the plains of 
Bethlehem, and rehearsed by the shepherd in the ears of the Infant God. 
Like a belated member of that deputation of sages who came from the 
East to the manger at Bethlehem, does he spread out his treasures, and 
they are richer than frankincense sweeter than myrrh, and more precious 
than gold. With awful reverence and joy, he turns aside to behold this 
great sight—the Eternal God dwelling in aninfant! It is as if the star 
which led the wise men to the spot had spoken as well as shone—and if it 
had, could it have been made to utter lauguage sweeter or more harmoni- 
ous? Here the fault (if fault it be), with which “ Lycidas’’ has been 
charged, is sternly avoided. From the stable he repulses the heathen dei- 
ties, feeling that the ground is holy. And yet, methinks, Apollo would 
have desired to stay—would having lingered to the last moment—to hear 
execrations so sublime :— 

“ The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
s Runs thro’ the arched roof in words, deceiving 
Apollo from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
He feels from Judah's land 
The dreadful Infant's hand : 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyne. 
Nor all the gods beside 
Dare longer now abide, 
Nor Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine : 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can, in his swaddling bands, control the damned crew.” 

“ Samson Agonistes” is perhaps the least poetical, but certainly by no 
means the least characteristic of his works. In style and imagery, it is 
bare as askeleton but you see it to be the skeleton of a Samson. It is the 
purest piece of literary sculpture in any “ery Cold and vast, it 
stands before you, like a statue, bloodless and blind. There can be no 
doubt that Milton chose Samson as asubject, from the resemblance in 
their destinies. Samson, like himself, was made blind in the cause of his 
country ; and through him, as through a new channel, does Milton pour 
out his old complaint, but more here in anger than in sorrow. It had re- 
quired—as the Nile has seven mouths—so many vents to a grief so great 
and absolute as his. Consolation Samson has little, save in the prospect 
of vengeance, for the prospect of the resurrection-body had not fully 
dawned on his soul. He is, in short, a hard and Hebrew shape of Milton. 
Indeed, the poem might have been written by one who had been born 
blind, from its sparing natural imagery. He seems to spurn that bright 
and flowery world which has been shut against him and to create, within 
his darkened tabernacle, a scenery and a companionship of his own— 
distinct as the scenery and the companionship of dreams. It is, conse- 
quently, a naked and gloomy »0em—and as its hero triumphs in death, 
so it seems to fall upon and crush its reader into prostrate wonder, rather 
than to create warmand willing admiration. You believe it to be a power- 
ful poem, and you tremble as you believe. 

What a contrast in ‘“‘ Comus,” the growth and bloom rather than tho 
work of his youth! It bears the relation to the other works of Milton, 
that ‘Romeo and Juliet” does to the other works of Shakspeare. We can 
conceive it the effluence of his first love. He here lets his imagination 
run riot with hin—“ in the colours of the rainbow live and play i’ the 
plighted clouds.” It is rather a dream than a drama—such a dream as 
might have been passing across the fine features of the young Milton, as 
hale asleep in Italy. It is an exercise of fancy, more than of imagination. 
And if our readers wish us, ere going farther, to distinguish fancy from 
imagination, we would do so briefly, as follows :—They are not, we main- 
tain, essentially different, but the same power under different aspects, at- 
titudes, and circumstances. Have they ever contemplated the fire at 
even-tide ? then must they have noticed how the flame, after warming 
and completely impregnating the fuel, breaks out above it into various fan- 
tastic freaks, motions, and figures, as if, having performed its work, it were 
disposed to play and luxuriate a little, if not for its own delectation, for 
the amusement of the spectator. Behold in the evening experiences of 
the fire, the entire history of the mind of Genius. There is first the germ, 
or spark, or living principle, called thought, or intuition, or Inspiration, or 
whatever similar term you choose. That fiery particle, coming into con- 
tact with a theme, a story, with the facts of history, or the abstractions 
of intellect, begins to assimilate them to itself, to influence them with its 
own heat, or to brighten them into its own light. That is the imagina- 
tive, er shall we call it the transfiguring process, by which dead matter 
is changed into quick flames—by which an old fabulous Scottish chroni- 
cle becomes the tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth’’—or by which some lascivious lie 
in an Italian movel, is changed into the world-famous, and terribly-true 
story of ‘ Othello, the Moor of Venice.” But after this is done, does the 
imaginative power always stop here? No; in the mere exuberance of 
its strength—in the wantonness of its triumph—it will often, like the fire 
on the hearth, throw out gashes of superfluous but beautiful flame ; in 
other words, images, “ quips, cranks, and wreathed smiles’’—and thus 
and here we find that glorious excrescence or luxury, which we call fancy. 
Fancy is that crown of rays :ound the sun, which is seen in the valley o 
Chamouni, but not on the summit of Mont Blanc, where a stern and strip- 
ped stillness proclaims collected and severe power. It is the anaes 
sprays of the waterfall, not the calm, uncrested, voluminous might o Ay . 
river ; or it may becompared to those blossoms on the apple-tree, pe 
that tree pours forth in the exuberance of its spring vigour, —— ich 
never produce fruit. Or we may liken it to the spectre, who = _ 
tread had startled and appalled us, were to soothe and os - y bis 
trip. Imagination is the war-horse pawing for the battle— rag th j w his 
horse curvetting and —s on the mead. Imagination 1s Death in nae 
darker shape, whetting his scythe for the sides of gy Oe De > 

hastly smile of vengeance at the yomyort of carnage. j ome is r ~ 
esting with his hideous paramour, or eading her out to dance upon : 
Leldes between earth and hell. From such motions of imagination and. 
fancy, there follow, we think, the following conclusions :—First, that true 
fancy is rather an excess of a power than a power itself. Secondly, _— 
it is generally youthful, and ready to vanish away with the energy - 
excitement of youth. Thirdly, that it is incident, though not inseparable 
from the highest genius—abouncing In Milton, Shakspeare, and Shelley — 
not to be found, however, in Homer, Dante, or Wordsworth. Fourthly, 
that the want of it generally arises from severity of purpose, comparative 
coldness of temperament, or the acquired prevalence of self-control ; and, 
fifthly, that a counterfeit of itabounds, chiefly to be known by this, that 
oy aly : peso representative of great or true thoughts ; that they are 
, + orkeinal . and that, therefore, their profusion rather augurs a mechani- 
a eae of memory than a native excess of imagination. In “ Comus’ 
= end imagination, and imagination with a high purpose ; but more than. 
io of Milton’s works do we find this imagination at play, reminding 
oe fo man ‘whose day’s work is done, and who spends his remaining 
strength in some light and lawful game. Our highest praise of “ Comus 
is that when remembering and repeating its lines, we have sometimes 
paused to consider whether they were or were not Shakspeare’s. They 
have all his mingled sweetness and strength, his careless grace or gran- 
deur, his beauty as unconscious of itself as we could conceive, a fair woman 
inthe moon, on. her there is not even a river. or lake, or drop of water to 














mirror her charms. Iu this poem, to apply his own language, we _e 
the “stripling cherub,” all bloom, grace, and liveliness; in the 
« Paradise Lust,” we have the “ giant angel,” the emblem of ew 
and valoar, and whose very beauty is grave and terrible like his strengt ‘. 

“ Paradise Regained” stands next, in the catalogue. No poem hae ail 
fered more from comparisun than this. Milton’s preference of it to _ 
radise Lost” bas generally been quoted as an instance of the adage, 
authors are the worst judges of their own works; that, like some. mothers, 
they prefer their deformed and sickly offspring. We should —_ —_ 
ever, that even were the work much worse than it 18, Milton’s ms or 
it might have been accounted for ou the principle that authors —_ en 
fondest of their last production; like the immortal Archbishop of Grana- 
da, whom Gil Blas so mortally offeuded by hinting that his sermons were 
beginning to smell of ” sptplestv fit, ne of, as a wise flatterer 

have done, stretching out his superlatives ° 
— ainst the sky. But in truth, Milton was not so much oe 
as people suppose. There are men who, at all times, and there —— r 
in which all men prefer the 23d Psalm to the 18th, the first _— 
John to the Apocalypse ; so there are moods in which we like the a 
radise Regained,” with its almost supernatural quiet—with its Scriptura 
simplicity—with its insulated passages of unsurpassed power and grau- 
deur—with its total want of eflort—and with its modest avoidance of the 
mysterious agouies of the Crucitixion, which Milton felt was a subject 
too sublime even tor his lyre—to the more laboured and crowded splen- 
dours of the “ Paradise Lost.” The one is a giant tossing mountains to 
heaven in trial of strength, aud with manifest toil; the other isa 
gently putting his foot on a rock, and leaving a mark iuimitabie, indeli ale, 
atsible to all after time. Ifthe one remind you of the tumultuous glories 
and orgau-tempests in the Revelation, the other reminds you of that 
silence which was in heaven for the space ot half an-hour. _ ‘ . 

The principal defect of this poem is the new and contemptible light in 
which it discovers the Devil. The Satan of the “ Paradise Lost had 
many of the elements of the heroic, aud even when starting from his 
toad-shape, he recovers his grandeur instantly by his stature reaching the 
sky. But the Satan of the “ Paradise Regained” is a mean,low, crawling 
worm—a little and limping fiend. He never looks the Saviour full in the 
face, but keeps nibbling at his heels. And although in this Milton we ex- 
pressed the actual history of intellect and courage, when separated from 
virtue, happiness, and hope, and degraded into the servile vassals of = 
infernal will, yet it is not so pleasing for us to contemplate the complete 

as it is the begun ruin. Around the former, some rays of beauty continue 
. to linger ; the latter is desolation turned into despicable use ; as when, 
some mouths ago, we saw St. John’s Gate, from which of yore issued 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and which Dr. Johnson beheld with re- 
verence, changed into a low tavern, whence British gin is dispensed in- 
stead of British genius. The Satan of the “ Paradise Lost,” the high, 
haughty, the consciously second only to the Most High, becomes, in the 
“ Paradise Regained,” at best, a clever conjuror, whose tricks a.e con- 
‘stantly baffled, and might, as they are here described, we think, be 
baffled by an inferior wisdom to that ot incarnate Omnipotence. : 

We pass to the greatest work of Milton’s genius ; and here we feel as 
if, in using the word art or genius, we were guilty of profanation ; for so 
long have we been accustomed to think and speak of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” that it seems tous to rank with the great works of nature them- 
selves. We think of it as of Enoch or Elijah, when just rising out of the 
sphere of earth’s attraction, and catching a brighter radiance than any 
that earth owns upon their ascending forms. And there are works of 
genius which seem standing on tiptoe, and stretching up towards the 
measure and the stature of the works of God, and to which these seem to 
nod in responsive sympathy. For, as the poet says— 

« Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 
And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 
O'er England's abbeys bends the sky 
As onits triends with kindred eye ; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.’’ 

Such a work is that of “ Paradise Lost,” where earth and heaven ap- 
pear contending for th mastery—where, as over the morning star, the 
night and the dawning seem engaged in contest as to the possession of a 
thing so magnificent, because in it, and in fine proportions, Gloom and 
Glory—the Gloom of Hell and the Glory of Heavyen—have met and em- 
braced each other. 

“ Paradise Lost” has sometimes been called the most perfect of human 
productions—it ought to be catled the most ambitious. It is the Tower 
of Babel; the top of which did not, indeed, reach unto heaven, but did 
certainly surpass all the other structures then upon earth. Like the 
Pyramid of Cheops, it stands alone, unequalled—Man’s Mountain. Itisa 
Samson throw, to reach which, in our degenerate days, no one need 
aspire. Even to higher intelligences, it may appear wonderful, and 
strange as to us those likenesses of the stars and of man which are to be 
found in flowers and animals. In the language of Pope, they may 

“ Admire such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show a Milton as men show an ape.” 

But in proportion, perhaps, as this work rises above the works of man, 
and hangs, kuitting the mountain to the sky, like a half-born celestial pro- 
duct, it loses a portion of its interest with “ human mortals ;” and there- 
fore while, in purpose and ia power, the first of poems, it must, in effect, 
and in sweet symphony with the ongoing tide of man’s nature, take se- 
condary place. It is not, on the one hand, a book like the Bible, com- 
manding all belief as well as all admiration ; it is not, on the other hand, 
a popular and poetic manual, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, commending it- 
self to the hearts of all who have hearts to feel its meaning ; nor isit a 
work valuable to a party, as having enshrined and transfigured some 
party notion, which, like a gypsy in the wild, had been wandering un- 
distinguished, till a sudden slip of sunshine had bathed him in transient 
glory. It is the writteu-out, illuminated creed of a solitary, independent, 

aring, yet devout man, which all ages have agreed to admire in Milton’s 
poem. And hence the admiration awarded has been rather general than 
particular—rather that of the whole than of the parts—rather that of 
stupified and silent amazement than of keen, warm, and anxious enthu- 
siasm rather the feeling of those who look hopelessly upon a cloud, or 
a star,or a glowing west, than of those who look oa some great. 
yet imitable perfection, in the arts of parinting, statuary, or poesy. 

We must be permitted a word about the hero of this poem, about its 


picture of hell, about its pictures of paradise and heaven, about the re- | 


presentation of Adam and Eve, about its subordinate machinery of angels 
and devils, and about its place and comparative merits when put beside 
other masterpieces of the human mind. Its hero is undoubtedly, as Dry- 
den long ago asserted, Satan, ifthe most interesting character in the book 
deserves the name of hero—if, for example, Fergus Maclvor, and not 
Waverley, is the hero of that tale—if of Ivanhoe, not that insipid person- 
age himself, but Richard, the lionhearted, be the real hero. Wherever 
Satan appears, he becomes the centre of thescene. Round him, as he 
lies on the fiery gulf, floating many a rood, the flames seemed to do obei- 
sauce, even as their red billows break upon his sides. When he rises up 
into his proper stature, the surrounding hosts of hell cling to him, like 
leaves to atree. Wheu he disturbs the old deep of Chaos, its Anarchs 
Orcus, Hades, Demogorgon owna superior. When he stands on Ni. 
phates, and bespeaks that sun which was once his footstool, Creation 
seems to become silent to listen to the dread soliloquy. When he enters 
Eden, ashiver of horror shakes all its roses, and makes the waters of the 
four rivers totremble. Even in heaven, the Mountain of the Congrega- 
ton on the sides of the north, where hesits, almost mates with the throne 
of the Eternal. Mounted on the night as on a black charger, carrying all 
hellin his breast, and the trail of heaven's glory on his brow—his eyes 
eclipsed suns—his cheeks furrowed not by the traces of tears, but ot 
thunder—his wings two black furests—his heart a mount of miillstone— 
armed to the teeth—double armed by pride. tury, and despair—lonely 
a3 death—hungry as the grave—entrenched in immortality—defiant 
against every difficulty and danger, does he pass before us, the most tre- 


mendous conception in the compass of poetry—the sublimest creation of 


the mind of man. There is but one other, which approaches it at a dis- 
tance—that of Lucifer, in Dante, who appears with three faces :— 


, , “ Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous, as became 

A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretched on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat, and these 

He flapped i’ the air, that from him issued still 
Three winds, where with Cocytus to its depth 
Was frozen. At six eyes he wept thetears ~ 
Adown three chins, distilled with bloody foam, 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champed 
Bruised as with ponderous engine, , 
Judas is he that hath his head within. 

And plies the feet without ; of the other two 





till they threatened to | 


Zhe Aion. 





The one is Brutus: lo! how he doth writhe, 
And speaks not. The other Cassius, that appears 
So large of limb.”’ 

Nothing can be more frightfully picturesque than this description, but 
it is, perhaps, too grotesque to be sublime; and the thought of the Devil 
being a vast windmill, and creating ice by the action of his wings, is lu- 
dicrous. One is reminded of Don Quixote’s famous mistake of the wind- 
mills for giants. 

Burns, in one of his letters, ee a resolve tobuy a pocket-copy of 
Milton, and study that nobie character Satan We cannot join in this 
opinion entirely, although very characteristic of the author of the ‘* Ad- 
dress to the De’il;” but we would advise our readers, if they wish to see 
the loftiest genius passing into the highest art—if they wish to see com- 
bined in one stupendous fire every species of beauty, deformity, terror, 
darkness, light, cam, convulsion—the essence of man, devil, and angel 
collected into a something distinct from each, and absolutely unique—all 
the elements in uature ransacked and all the characters in history analysed, 
in order to deck that brow with terror—to fill that eye with fire—to 
clothe that neck with thunder—to harden that heart into stone—to give to 
that port its pride, and to that wing its swiftness—and that glory so ter- 
rible to those nostrils, snorting with hatred to God, and scorn to man— 
whoever wishes to see all this, must buy, beg, or borrow a copy of Milton 
and study the character of Satan, not like Burns, for its wortn, but for 
the very grandeur of its worthlessness. An Italian painter drew a 
representation of Lucifer so vivid and glowing, that it left the canvas, 
and came into the painter’s soul; in other words, haunted his mind by 
night and day—became palpable to his eye, even when he was absent 
from the plowronipanhaved @ last frenzy, which ended in death. We 
might wonder that a similar effect was not produced upon Milton’s 
mind, from the long presence of his own territic creation, (to be thinking 
of the Devii for six or ten years together looks like a Satanic possession, ) 
were it not that we remember that his mind was more than equal to con- 
front its own workmanship. Satan was not a spasm, buta calm, deliber- 
ate production of Milton’s mind; he was greater, therefore, than Satan, 
aud was enabled, besides, through his habitual religion, to subdue and 
master his tone of feeling in reference to him. ' 

Milton’s Hell is the most fantastic piece of fancy, based on the broadest 
superstructure of imagination. It presents such a sceue, as “rr Switz- 
erland were set on fire. Such an uneven colossal region, full of bogs, 
caves, hollow-valleys, broad lakes, and towering Alps has Milton’s geni- 
ous cut out from chaos, and wrapped in devouring flazwes, leaving, indeed, 
liere and there a snowy mountain, or a frozen lake, for a variety in the 
horror. This wilderness of death is the platform which imagination rais- 
es and peoples with the fallen thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
and powers. On it the same power, in its playful, fanciful mood, piles up 
the Pandemonian palace, suggests the trick by which the giant fiends re- 
duce their stature, shrinking into imps, and seats at the gates of Hell the 
monstrous forms of Sin and Death. hese have often been objected to, as 
if they were unsuccessful and abortional ettorts of imagination ; whereas, 
they are the curvettings and magnificent nonsense of that power after its 
proper work—the creation of Hell—has been perfcrmed. The great mer- 
it of Milton’s Hell, especially as compared to Dante’s, is the union of a 
general sublime indistinctness with a clear statuesque marking out from, 
or painting on, the gloom, of individual forms. From a sublime idea of 
Hell, he descends to severely-selected particular forms and features. Dante, 
on the contrary (although Jiteral/y descending,) in reality ascends, on 
endless lost spirits, as on steps, to that dreadful whole which he calls 
Inferno; and in the strange, inverted climax lies much of the power of 
the poem. 
here practises the transcendental, the other the ascendent method. The 
one pam Hell like an angel, passing through it in haste, and with time 
only to behold its leading outlines—the other, like a pilgrim, compelled 
with slow and painful steps to thread all its highways and bye-ways of 
pain and punishment. Milton has pictured to us the virgin flames, and 
unpeopled waters of Hell as well as of earth. By Dante’s time, itis over- 
Howing with inhabitants, and teeming with sad incidents. The Hell of 


| each has its root as much in the heart as in the imagination—it is to each 


a red reservoir, into which he pours his ire and disappointment; but as 
Milton's sadness was of a milder type than Dante’s, so his Hell is less savage 
and more sublime. He gazes reverently, and from a distance, on the 
awful scene—whereas the fierce Florentine enters into its heart, goes down 
on his knees to watch more narrowly the degradations of the down-trod- 
den damned—nay, applies a microscope to their quivering flesh and fire- 
shrivelled skin; nor did Ugolino, over the skull, goto his task witha 
more terrible and tingling gusto. 

In Milton’s Paradise, no less than in his Pandemonium, we find the 
giant character of his genius. It is no snug garden-plot, with two walk- 
ing vials of syrup, called a happy couple, enclosed in it—it is no tame, 
though wide landscape; no English hall, with garden and park—it is a 
large undulating country, as bold as beautiful; and as in Hell he had 
made Switzerland run fire, in Paradise he makes Britain flow with milk 
and honey. As the one was a wilderness of death, this is a wilderness 
of sweets. There are roses in it, but there are also forests. There are 





are done. 


soft vales, but there are also mountains. There are rippling, dancing 
streams; but there is also a large, grave river, running south. There are 
birds singing on the branches; but there is also Behemoth reposing be- 
low. There is the lamb; but there is the lion too, even in his innocence 
awful. There is a bower in the midst; but there is a wall vast and high 
around. There are our happy parents within; but there are hosts of 
angels without. There is perfect happiness; but there is also, walking 
in the garden, and running amid the trees, a low whisper, prophesying 
of change, and casting a nameless gloom over all the region. 

Such is the Paradise of Milton. It is not that of Macaulay, whose 
description of it in “ Byron,” vivid as it is, gives us the idea rather of a 
beautiful, holy, and guarded spot, than of a great space, forming a broad 
— crown to the young world. 

n his Heaven, Milton finds still fuller field for the serious, as weil as 
sportive, exercise of his unbounded imagination. He gives us the con- 
ception of a region immeasurably large. Many earths are massed to- 
gether to form one cont.nent surrounding the throne of God—a conti- 
nent, not of cloud, or airy light, but of fixed solid land, with steadfast 
towering mountains, and soft slambrous vales; to which Pollok, in his 
copy of it, has added, finely, wastes and wildernesses—retreats, even 
there, for solitary meditation; and it is a beautiful thought, that of there 
being hermits even in Heaven. Afar, like a cloud, rises, as the centre 
and pinnacle of the region, the throne of Jehovah, now bathed in intol- 
erable light, and now shaded by profound derkness. Thus far, imagina- 


| tion, sternly and soberly, accomplishes her work. But when she de- 


scribes the cave, whence, by turns, light and darkness issue—the artille- 
ry employed by the rebel angels—their punning speeches to each other 
—their tearing up mountains—the opening and closing of their wounds 
—she runs wild; nor is her wildness beautiful; it is the play rather of 
false, than of true fancy—rather a recollection of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
than the carol and leap of a Titanic original faculty. The couacils of the 
Godhead are proverbial for feebleness and prolixity. Milton’s hand 
trembles as it takes down the syllables from the Divine lips; and he re- 
turns, with eager haste, to the consult, on the midnight Mount of the 
Congregation. But the coming forth of the Messiah to destroy his foes 
is the most sublime passage in the poem. It is a torrent rapture of fire. 
Its words do not run, but rush, as if hurrying from the chariot of the 
Son. They seem driven, even as the fiends are driven, before him. 


| Suggested partly by * Hesiod’s War of the Giants,” and partly by 


Achilles coming forth upon the Trojans, it is superior to both—indeed, to 
anything in the compass of poetry. As the Messiah, in his progress, 
snatched up his fallen foes, and drove them before him like leaves on the 
blast, Milton, in the whirlwind of his inspiration, snatches up words, al- 
lusions, images, from Homer, Hesiod, and the Book of God, and bears 
them, in terror and in triumph, on. As soon call a tornado the plagiarist 
of the boughs, rafters, houses and woods, which it tears up, and carries 
forward in the fury of its power, as Milton, ina mood like this. To quote 
any part of it, were as wise as to preserve a little of the air of a hurri- 
cane. We must read it at a sitting; nay, we cannot; for, though sitting 
as we commence it, we will be standing up—feet, hair, and soul—ere we 
And would, we cry aloud, that the same pen of living fire 
had described for us that second and sublimer rising of the Son of Man, 
when he shall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty angels; which 
must now remain undescribed, till every eye shall see it, and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of it. Evenso. Amen. 

The difficulty which met Milton in his portrait of out first parents was, 
obviously, to make them pertect, without being unnatural—to make them 
sinless, and yet distinguish them from angels—to show them human, yet 





unfallen ; to make, in short, a new thing on the earth, a man and woman, 
beautiful beyond desire, simple beyond disguise, gracetul without con- 
| 8 ‘lousness, naked without shame, innocent but not insipid, lofty but not 

proud; uniting, in themselves, the qualities of childhood, manhood, and 
| womanhood, as if, in one season, spring, summer, and autumn could be 
| combined. This was the task Milton had to accomplish ; and, at his bid- 
| ding, there arose the loveliest creatures of the human imagination, such 

as poet’s eye never, before or since, imaged in the rainbow or the 
moonshine, or saw in the light of dreams; than fairies more grace- 
tul, than the cherubim and the seraphim themselves more beautiful. 





Bison fo the qrutherist, Dante the analyst of Weli—“aie ene | character of his style—to avoid insipidity of excellence in his seraphs, 
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It is the very image of God set in clay; and, in proportion to the base- 
ness of the material, is the costliness and the masterdom of the work. 
“Oh, man! over all, we exclaim, be thou blessed for ever. And thou, 
his sister and spouse, his softer self, man’s moon and miniature, may eve- 
ry flower be thy lover, every bird thy morning and evening songstress; 
may the day be but thy sunny mantle, and the stars of night seem bat 
gems in thy flowing hair.” 

Milton’s Adam is himself, as he was in his young manhood, ere yet the 
cares of life had ploughed his forehead or quenched his serene eyes. 
Eve, again, is Milton’s life-long dream of what woman was, and yet may 
be—a dream, from which he again and again awoke, weeping, because 
the bright vision had passed away, and a cold reality alone oy or ane 
You see, in her every lineameut, that he was one who, from the loftiness 
ot his ideal, had been disappointed in woman. In the words, frequently 
repeated as a specimen of a buli— 

“ Adam, the goodliest man of men, since born 
His sons—the fairest of her daughters Eve” — 

he has unwittingly described the process by which his mind created 
them. Adam is the goodliest of his sons, because he is formed from 
them, by combining their better qualities ; and thus are the ehildren the 
parents of their father. Eve is the fairest of her daughters; for it would 
require the collected essence of all their excellences to form such another 
Eve. How beautiful the following words of Thomas Aird! “Lo! now 
the general father and mother! What a broad, ripe, serene, and gracious 
composure of love about them! O! could but that mother of us all be 
permitted to make a pilgrimage over the earth, to see her many sons and 
daughters! How kindly would the kings and queens of the world en- 
treat her in their palaces! How affectionately would her outcast chil- 
dren of the wilderness give her honey and milk, and wash her feet! No 
thought of the many woes she brought upon us! No reproaches! 
Nothing but love! So generous is the great soul of this world !” 

Let the world, however, take comfort. If Eve has not accomplished 
such a pleasant peregriuation, (not so pleasant, by the way, for her to 
pass through such infernal nurseries as the “high-viced” cities and reek- 
ing battle fields of the earth,) her picture aa her lord’s have visited 
some millions of her children, who have shown their affection for her by 
admiring two of the most monstrous of that progeny which French affec- 
tation and self-conceit, mistaking the pressure of nightmare for the stoo 
of the god, have ever produced. Approach, ye admirers of Milton's 
matchless pair, and see them translated into French, and tell us whether 
you think Monsieur Adam—himself a proof (were he a portrait) that the 
species did not need two progenitors, being as much a black as a white ; 
or Madame Eve, smacking more of the Palais Royal than of Paradise— 
the first man and woman, or the /ast man and woman—the first noble 
beginning, or the last meretricious and degraded end of their species ? 
Such artiticial beings, you feel, are quite secure. They cannot fall; they 
are fallen already, and too far ever to arise. One is reminded of the 
words of Shakspeare:—“ If Adam fell in his innocency, no wonder 
though John Falstaff fall in his sin.” We cease to wonder at their fall, 
and humbly think that that of Sir John, in the gutter before the Boar’s 
Head, Eastcheap, might as soon have provoked the fantastic and forced 
sympathy with which the “ Expulsion” abounds. 

Milton’s management of his angels and devils proves as much as any- 
thing in the poem the versatility of his genius, the delicacy of his discri- 
mination of character, that Shakspearean quality in him which has been so 





| much overlooked. To break up the generai angel or devil element into 
| so many finvly-individualised forms—to fit the language to the character 


of each—to do this, in spite of the dignified and somewhat unwieldy 


and insipidity of horror in his fiends—to keep them erect and undwin- 
dled, whether in the presence of Satan on the one side, or of Messiah 
on the other—was a problem requiring skill as well as daring, dramatic 
as well as epic powers. No mere monotonist could have succeeded in it. 
Yet, what vivid portraits he has drawn of Michael, Raphael, (how like, 
in their difference from each other, as well as in their names, to the two 
great Italian painters!) Abdiel, Uriel, Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, Mam- 
mon—all pertectly distinct—all speaking a leviathan language, which, in 
all, however, is modified by the pee of each, and in none sinks into 
mannerism. If Milton had not been the greatest of epic poets, he might 
have been the second of dramatists. acaulay has admirably shown 
how or rather that Shakspeare has preserved the distinction between 
similar characters, such as Hotspur and Falconbridge : and conceded 
even to Madame d’Arblay a portion of the same power, in depictin 
several individuals, all young, all clever, all clergymen, all in love, an 
yet all unlike each other. But Milton has performed a much more diffi- 
cult achievement. He has represented five devils, all fallen, all eloquent, 
all in torment, hate, and hell, and yet all so distinct that you could with 
difficulty interchange a line of the utterances of each. None but Satan, 
the incarnation of egotism, could have said— 
‘What matter where, if I be still the same ¢”’ 

None but Moloch—the rash and desperate—could thus abruptly have 

broken silence— 
“ My sentence is for open war.” 
None but Belial—the subtle, far-revolving fiend, could have spoken of — 
“ Those thoughts that wander through eternity.” 

None but Mammon, the down-looking demon, would ever, alluding to 

the subterranean riches of hell, have asked the question— 


“ What can heaven show more?”’ 


Or, who but Beelzebub, the Metternich of Pandemonium, would have 
commenced his oration with suck grave, terrific irony as— 


“ Thrones, and imperial powers, offspring of heaven, 
Ethereal virtues, or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, be called 
Princes of hell?” 


Shakspeare could have done a similar feat, by creating five men, all 
husbands, all black, and all jealous of their white wives; or else, five hu- 
man fiends, all white, all Italian, and all eager to throw salt and gunpow- 
der on the rising flame of jealousy, and yet each distinct from our present 
Othello and Iago; and this Shakspeare might have done, and done with 
ease, though he did it not. 

Perhaps, to settle the place, and comparative merit, of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” is an attempt which appears more difficult than it really is. Mil- 
ton himself may have, and has a considerable number of competitors, and 
in our judgment, two superiors: Shakspeare and Dante. His work can 
be compared properly but to two others: the “ Illiad” and the “ Divina 
Comedia.” These are'the first three among the productions of imagina- 
tive genius. Like Bennevis, Ben-Macdhui, and Cairntoul, still contesting, 
it is said, the sovereignty of Scotland’s hills (now rising above, and now 
sinking below each other, like three waves of the sea,) seem those sur- 
passing masterpieccs. We cannot, in our limits, even enter into a field so 
wide as the discussion of all the grounds on which we prefer the English 
poem. It is not because it is of later date than both, and yet as original 
as either. Time should never be taken into account, when we speak of an 
immortal work; what matters it whether it was written in the ‘morning, 
in the evening, or at noon? It is not that it was written amid donee 
and darkness—who knows how Homer fared as he rhapsodized the 
Liliad? or who knows not that Dante found in his poem the escape of im- 
measurable sorrow? Itisnot(Warton notwithstanding) that it has bor- 
rowed so much from Scripture: such glorious spangles we are ready to 
sheer off, and deduct, in our estimate of the poem’s greatness. It is not 
that it bears unequivocal traces of a higher path of genius, or that it is 
more highly or equally finished. But it is, that begun with a nobler 
purpose, and all but equal powers, it has called own, therefore, a 
mightier inspiration. Homer's at to write or rhapsodize was that 
which sends the war-horse upon the spears ; aud the glory of the “ Iliad’’ 
is that of a garment rolled in blood. In Dante, the sting is that of oy 
sonal anguish, and the acmé of his poem is In the on of hell—a hell 
which he has replenished with his foes, Milton, in t, as well as in 
figure, wrote his work to vindicate the ‘ ways of God to men ;” and this 
purpose never relinquished—peuetrating the whole poem straight as a ray 
passing through an unretracting medium, gathering around it every severe 
magnificence arid beauty, attracting from on high, from the very altar of 
celestial innocence, burning coals of inspiratioa—becomes at last the 
poem’s inaccessible and immortal crown. 

Let us glance for a moment, ere we close at what was even finer than 
Milton’s transcendant genius—his character. His life was a great epic 
itself. Byron’s life was tragi-comedy. Sheridan’s was a brilliant farce. 
Shelley’s was a wild, mad, stormy tragedy, like one of Nat Lee’s. Keats's 
life was a brief, beautiful lyric, beginning and ending with “Oh.” 
Moore’s has been a love-song. Coleridge’s was a “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Schiller’s was a harsh, difficult, wailing, but ultimately victo- 
rious war ode, like one of Pindar’s, Goethe’s was a brilliant, somewhat 
melodramatic, but finished novel. Tasso’s was an elegy. But Milton 
and Milton alone, acted as well as wrote an epic complete in all its parts 
—high, grave, sustained, majestic. His life was a ee/f-denied life. “ Sus- 
ceptble,” says one, “as Burke, to the attractions of @istorical — 
tion, of royalty, of chivalry, of an ancient church, installed in cathedrals, 
aud illustrated by old martyrdoms—he threw himself, the flower of ele- 





, on the side of the reeking conventic!e—the side of humanity, un- | 
earned and unadorned.” It was a life of labour and toil; labour and toil 
unrewarded, save by the secret sunshine of his own breast, filled with | 
the consciousness of Divine approbation, and hearing from afar the voice | 
of universal future fame. It was a life of purity. Even in his youth, | 
and in the countries of the south, he seems to have remained entirely un- | 
sullied. Although no anchorite, he was temperate to a degree, saying 
with John Elliot, “ Wine is a noble, generous liquor, and we should be 
thankful for it, but water was made before it.” Rapid in his meals, he | 
was never weary of the retreshment of music ; his favourite iustrument, | 
as might have been expected, being the organ. It wasalife not perfect: 
there were spots on his fame, acerbities of temper, harshness of lan- 

e, peculiarities of opinion, which proved him human, and grappled 
Bim with d.fficulty to earth, like a vast balloon ere it takes its bound up- 
wards. It was in some measure a complete life, not a tantalising trag- 
ment, nor separated segment; but it evolved as gradually and certainly 
as a piece of solemu music. It was the life of a patriot, faithful found 
among the faithless, faithful only he; and Abdiel, chat dreadless angel, is 
just Milton transferred to the skies. It was, above all, the life of a Chris- 
tian—yes, the life of a Christian, although the Evangelical Alliance would 
now shut its door in his face. It was a life of prayer, of faith, of meek 
dependence, of perpetual communing with Heaven. Milton's piety was 
not a hollow form, not a traditional cant, not a bigotry, not the remains 
merely of youthful impression, as of a scald received in childhood ; it was 
founded on personal inquiry; it was at once sincere and enlightened, 
strict and liberal; it was practical, and pressed on his every action and 
word, like the shadow of an unseen presence. Hence was his soul cheer- 
ed in sorrow and blindness, the more as he lived in daily, hourly expec- 
tation of Him whom he called “ the shortly-expected King,’ who, ren- 
ding the heavens, was to, and shall yet, give him a house from heaven, 
where they that look out at the windows are not darkened. © 

Thus faintly have we pictured John Milton. Forgive us, mighty shade ! 
wherever thou art, miugling in whatever choir of adoring spirits, or en- 
gaged in whatever exalted ministerial service above, or whether present 
now among those “ millions of spiritual creatures which walk the earth ; 
forgive us the feebleness, for the sake of ace sages 2 of the offering; and 
reject it not from that cloud of incense which, with enlarging volume, 
and deepening fragrance, is ascending to thy name, from every country, 
and in every language. “= 

We say with enlarging volume, for the fame of Milton must not 
only continue, but extend. And perhaps the day may come, when, after 
the sun of British empire is set, and Great Britain has become as Baby- 
lon, and as Tyre, and even after its language has ceased to be a living 
tongue, the works of Milton and of Shakspeare shall alone preserve it— 
for these belong to no country, and to no age, but to all countries, and all 
ages, to all ages of time—to all cycles of eternity. Some books may 
survive the last burning, and be preserved in celestial archives, as speci- 
mens and memorials of extinguished worlds: and if such there be, sure- 
ly one of them must be the ‘ Paradise Lost.” 

In fine, we tell not our readers to imitate Milton’s genius—that may 
be tov high a thing for them; but to imitate his life, the patriotism, the 
sincerity, the manliness, the purity, and the piety of his character. 
When considering him, and the other men of his day, we are tempted to 
say, ‘‘ There were giants in those days,” while we have fallen on the days 
of little men—nay, to cry out with her of old, “I saw gods ascending 
from the earth, and one of them is like to an old man whose face is covered 
with a mantle.”’ In these days of rapid and universal change, what need 
for a spirit so pure, so wise, so sincere, and so gifted, as his, and who will 
not join in the language of Wordsworth !— 

“Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
England hath need of thee. She is a fen 
Of stagnant waters. We are selfish men. 
Thy soul was like a star; and dwelt apart; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness: and y% thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay.” 





DIED.—At Utica, on the 26th ult, in the 27th year of his age, ROBERT YELVERTON, 
eon of Henry and Sarah Read, of this city, eminently qu alified, morally and mentally, for the 
sacred profession of the church, and in the brighthope of future usefulness. He fell a victim 
to that intense study which he conscientiously considered as indispensable to the exercise o! 
his future clerical functions. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 





She Albion. 


“Gentlemen, if I had to call your attention only to the class of offences 
pearing upon the calendar a* the ordinary sittings of the Court, I 
should have to occupy bat very little of your time; but I find by the 
calendar that you are likely to be called upon to consider charges tor 
offences which, I am happy to think, are but rarely presented to the tri- 
bunals of this country, and of such a character as, I lieve, in the exist- 
ing generation, tew have had an opportunity of seeing presented to the 
public tribuoals. The particulars of the charges which you will be called 
upon to consider, I have not the means of knowing; and even if | were 
accurately acquainted with them, this would not be the time to enter 
into a discussion of their details. I can know nothing of those charges, 
save from what appears upon the calendar, and in such of the informa- 
tions as I have had an opportunity of perusing ; but I think it probable 
that your attention will be called to the censideration of offences charged 
as having been committed in violation of an act of Parliament which has 
recently passed the Legislature of this kingdom.” His Lordship haying 
at considerable length explained the effects of the former acts of Parlia- 
ment as regards the crime of high treason, concluded as follows :—* B 
a very recent statate, passed upon the 25th July, in the present year, it 
is recited that, ‘as a treasonable and rebellious spirit now unfortunately 
exists,’ most extensive power is given to the Executive and Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to arrest such persons as may moueety be considere. guilty of 
being engaged iu such traitorous and treasonable designs as are alluded 
to by the act. That is a power conferred on the Government for the 
safety, not only of those who would most suffer from a public convulsion, 
by becoming the objects of assaults, which should necessarily arise under 
circumstances such as this statute points to, but, I think I may also say, 
for the preservation of those unfortunate individuals themselves who may 
be misled, if early efforts are not made to resist the progress of such de- 
signs. I think I may call your attention, and the attention of others, to 
the duty which devolves on every man, to disclose and make known to 
those in authority the existence of any such designs which may, by 
chance or otherwise, come to his knowledge. It is right to remind those 
who have taken the oath of allegiance that, by the express terms of that 
obligation, they are bound thus—‘ I will do my utmost endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to her Majesty or her advisers all treasonable and 
traitorous conspiracies which shall be formed against her or them.’ The 
discharge ot that obligation, gentlemen, will be but the discharge of a 
duty due to every member of a society that is threatened by the progress 
of any such designs; and I trust that no one who has reflected either on 
the Obligations which society imposes, or on the express obligation of 
that oath, will hesitate at once, should the fact come to his knowledge, to 
disclose the existence of any such designs as those to which I have allu- 
ded. Gentlemen, I trust, by the uniform application of the laws, admin- 
istered in that mercy which is only part of justice—by the co-operation 
of all timbers of the community who love and value social order—by 
the co-operation of all classes of society, not merely those possessed of 
wealth and occupying rank or station, who would inevitably be the first 
to suffer in a popular convulsion, but by the co-operation of the middle 
classes of society, who depend for all on the maintenance of tranquillity ; 
and by those who in their different walks of life cannot sustain the posi- 
tion they hold in society without the maintenance of that tranquillity and 
peace by which all the intercourse of saciety is sustained—without 
which the fru&s of agriculture cannot be held or sold in security—with- 
out which it is, in truth, impossible that they can maintain themselves in 
the position they ought to have ambition to enjoy—I trust, gentlemen, by 
the co-operation of all classes, we may be saved from those mischiets 
which appear to be apprehended by the statute I have just read for you. 
That such may speedily be the result I do most earnestly hope. It needs 
the co-operation of all, and | trust it will have the co-operation of all, to 
secure that result.” 


True bills have been found against Duffy, Martin, and others, for felony 
under the late act. In the case of O'Doherty, proprietor and editor of the 
Irish Tribune, the jury atter long confinement were discharged, not being 
able to agree upon a verdict. Another jury has been impanelled; and 
his trial was proceeding, by the last accounts. 

John Martin, proprietor of the suppressed Felon newspaper, has been 
found guilty, after a trial that lasted three several days. He was defend- 
ed with much ability by Mr. Butt, Q. C. 

The trial of Mr. Duffy of the Nation was postponed, as it is probable 
that he will be arraigned with Smith O’Brien on a charge of high treason. 
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The Britannia, Cunard Steamer of the 12th ult., arrived last Saturday at 
Boston, but our entire edition being struck off before her news came to | 


hand, we were unable to give our readers the benefit of it. This annoy- 
ance is of frequent occurrence, but with the further organization of the 
American lines of steamers, we trust we shall not hereafter appear so 
much behind the times. 

On Thursday afternoon the Niagara, steamer, of the same line, arrived 
in this port, having sailed from Liverpool this day fortnight, and made 
the passage in twelve days and a few hours. 





Tlie most important item of home news is the arrest of Smith O’Brien 
and Thomas F. Meagher. The former took place at Thurles on the 5th 
ult.; and on our tenth page the reader will find the particulars. They 
exhibit the same exceeding littleness which, with the exception of the 


talking, has characterised every stage of these Irish Revolutionary pro- | 


ceedings. Meagher and two others of less note were also taken when 
walking quietly along a high road between Clonoulty and Holycross, be- 
fore day-break on the 13th of August. They have been forwarded to 
Dublin, all without difficulty or excitement. Dillon, Doheny, and Rich- 
ard O’Gorman, jun. a barrister, so far elude pursuit, the last named havy- 
ing been dignified by the Goyernment offer of £300 for his arrest. He 
was for ashort time in the hands of the Coast Guard at Beagh Castle sta- 
tion on the Shannon, but, doing the only wise thing we have yet heard of 
amongst all these patriotic movements, he persuaded them that he was but 
an ordinary traveller, and escaped. It was reported at one time that he 

had got on board a vessel bound to Quebec, but the police believe him 

to be lying hid on the coast. So many arrests have been made that we 
should scarcely grudge his escape, always provided he do not come hi- 
ther, to be made a subject for mistaken sympathy, and to be paraded as 
the new “ Irish Lion.” 

Whilst the King of Munster was shorn of his beams at Thurles on that 
fatal Saturday, the insurgent cause triumphed in another quarter. A 
picked band of two hundred attacked the mail coach running from Tra- 
lee to Limerick, and took prisoners one policeman and the mail-bags. 
An attack on the Cork mail by another band of one hundred and fifty 
was less successtul, the guard having put them to flight, by presenting his 
blunderbuss at them. The leader in the first outrage, a farmer named 
Hartnett, has been arrested in the mountains of Abbeyfeale. He appears 
to have been rather a formidable personage. 

Amongst those arrested are several naturalized Americans, Irish by 
birth. The most prominent among them is said to be a Dr. McCarron, 
formerly surgeon of the Sarah Sands screw steam ship, and a brother-in- 
law of C. Gavin Duffy of the Nation. The Doctor had obtained an or- 
der to visit his relative in Newgate, but found it easier to get in than to 
get out. The interview took place, but he was detained a prisoner on a 
charge of high treason. Dr. West, Mr. Nolan, and Mr. Berger a ship bro- 
ker of this city, are also named in the list of Irish-American prisoners. 

The Commission for the trial of these political offenders was opened in 
Dublin on the 8th ult. The Chief Baron charged the Grand Jury in a 
speech, of which the following is a summary ;— 








We do not give the details of the law proceedings that have so far taken 
place, as those that are coming forward will probably be more interest- 
ing, and we doubt if readers will care to have a repetition. Lord Har- 
dinge is at Limerick; but since the attack on the mails, no violent breach 
of the peace has occurred. 

We observe with the deepest regret and apprehension that the potatoe 
| disease is becoming prevalent. God forbid that this alternate duty of co- 
ercing and supporting Ireland should of necessity be incumbent on Great 
Britain! But if it be so, her generosity will be commensurate with her 


| strength. 


\ 








It was expected in London, when the Niagara sailed, that Parliament 
| would be prorogued on the 24th ult. The proceedings therein have been 
important. On Tuesday the 8th of August Mr. H. Berkeley unexpectedly 
| succeeded in carrying an abstract motion in favour of the vote by ballot 
|in Parliamentary elections. In spite of the opposition of Lord John 


| 
{ 


| Russell, the Radical section of the House carried its point by a vote of 


| 86 to81. Such success, which Ministers cannot always guard against, 
will scarcely be obtained next session by Mr. Berkeley, when he brings 
forward a bill to carry out this principle. 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws, virtually laid aside for the preseut 
session, has been incidentally brought forward again. Mr. Labouchere 
obtained leave of the House on the 10th ult. to bring in the Government 
Bill without any intention of carrying it forward, but that during the re- 
cess members might have an opportunity of considering its merits. This 
unusual course prevailed, though we think the Whigs, who are the 
creatures of circumstances, are just as likely as not to abandon it next 
session. 

The second reading of the Bill for establishing Diplomatic Relations 
with Rome, has been carried by a vote of 126 to 46. 

The probable advent of the Cholera is fairly looked in the face. 
late number of the Sun has the following : 


“The Government have bg’ wisely determined to take early precau- 
tions to prevent the cholera from spreading to our shores, in the event 
of any cases occurring in ships afloat. They have ordered the Benbow 
and Devonshire, old line-of-battle ships, to be immediately prepared as 
hospital ships, to receive cholera patients from merchant vessels; and 
another ship, the Iphigenia, is also to |e fitted as a cholera hospital ship, 
should necessity require additional accommodation.” 


We observe that Lord Morpeth in the House of Commons, during a 
discussion on the Health of Towns Improvement Bill, commended high- 
ly the article on the Cholera in the July number of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review from which we gave copious extracts the week before last, in 
our notices of new works. 

A set of vagabonds, calling themselves Chartists, have again disturbed 
the public tranquillity. At Manchester, Birmingham, and Ashton, armed 
clubs have assembled and paraded for unlawful purposes ; and at the 
last named place they have deliberately assassinated a policeman. The 
leaders generally have been arrested ; but the perpetrators of the murder 
at Ashton have so far escaped detection. In London also there has been 
an atrocious plot discovered, the object being apparently pillage and 
arson. The Government is well prepared, and well informed of these 
ruffianly projects. Arrests have consequently been made, the following 
particulars of which we find condensed in the European Times, of Satur- 
day the 19th ult. 

“On Wednesday night last, in consequence of private information re- 
ceived by the Government, a strong body of the police, nearly 300 in 
number, proceeded to the Angel Tavern in Webber-street, London, kept 
| by a Mr. Smith, where they seized fourteen men, and conveyed them to 

Tower-street. On being searched, pistols loaded to the muzzie, pikes, 
| three-corner daggers, spear-heads, eR swords were found upon their per- 
| sons, and others were found secreted under the seats on which they had 
been sitting. Some of them wore iron breast-plates, and others had gun- 
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powder, shot, aud tow-balls. Under one man no fewer than 75 rounds of | by a large and unscrupulous portion of the Parisian community, 
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ball-cartridge were discovered. The prisoners were all placed in front 
of the lobby, and having been duly charged, their names and Seg 
were taken, and scarcely a man was brought forward who was not well 
known to the - as being a prominent Chartist. 
“At one o’clockon Thursday morning, eleven other armed Charti 
were arrested in the neighbourhood of Red Lion-square. The ape 
the police not on duty in the streets were at the several stations under 
arms, incase their services should be required. The whole of the mili- 
pen | uartered at Buckingham Palace, the Tower, Mint, Bank of England 
and the various barracks, were under arms, and a continous line of com- 
munication was kept up between the metropolitan and city lice, as 
well as with the military and other official bodies. From what has al- 
ready transpired, it is supposed that the Chartist and Confederate clubs 
intended to march out well armed, as they did some weeks back, and 
attack such buildings as might be pointed out to them. Shortly after the 
capture was made in Webber-street, a meeting was attempted to be held 
at the South London Chartist Hall, in the same street, when one of the 
leaders rushed into the building, and advised them, for God’s sake, to 
disperse, as their lives were in danger. In aninstant a general rush took 
lace for the sireet, and one man, in leaping from a side window, severe- 
y injured himself, and, it is rumoured, broke one of his legs. At half- 
past one on Thursday morning, every thing was perfectly quiet. but the 
police were still in reserve. ”’ 
The prisoners when brought before the Magistrates, were all remanded 
for a fortnight. We trust they will receive their deserts ; and in this case 
there will be no claim for mercy, as political motives do not appear to 
have influenced them. Itis gratifying to observe that the number of 
these Chartists seems to diminish in proportion to the desperate nature of 
their enterprises. A very few villains may disturb the public peace, but 
they will assuredly bring down punishment on themselves. The watch- 
fulness and vigour of the police are highly commended. 





The affairs of nearly the whole of Europe are so commingled that in 
attempting a summary of the Continental news it is difficult to place that 
from each country under its proper head. Let us, however, commence 
with France. Though the state of siege still continues in Paris, the inter- 
dicts against several of the suspended journals have been taken off, and 
some of them, including La Presse, have re-appeared. 24,000 francs is 
the caution money now to be deposited for a daily paper. Four thousand 
of the prisoners, captured during and subsequently to the June insurrec- 
tion, have been tried by the Military Commission established for that 
purpose. Of these, 150 are to be re-tried before a superior Court Mar- 
tial; about 1700, sentenced to transportation, have been sent to the sea- 
ports, and about 2000 have been turned adrift on Paris. The city will be 
no gainer by this, but it could scarcely be avoided. 

M. Gustave de Beaumont has been sent to London as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and has presented his credentials to the Queen. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate M. Thiers, but it was unsuc- 
cessful. General Cavaignac is also confidently reported to be the object 
of contemplated attempts of the same kind. We fear it is too true that 
there are ruffians in Paris still smarting under their defeat in June last, 
who consider this man as an obstacle in their way to social disorganiza- 
tion, confiscation, and pillage. 

Two subjects, however, at the moment, are of predominant interest in 
Paris—the pacific views of General Cavaignac, and the position of the 
Ultra-Republicans, compromised by the report of the Committee on the 
insurrection of June. The evidences of the General’s earnest and re- 
peated efforts to bring about a cordial alliance with Great Britain, and a 
consequent pacification of Europe, are too strong to be resisted. Not 
only has he refused the overtures of Sardinia, for armed interference in 
the affairs of Italy, but the Moniteur has put forth the following manifesto 
of the general line of policy that the French Government desire to 
pursue. 


“ At no period of our history has the Government of France seen itselt 
charged with a responsibility more serious than thatimposed on the Min- 
istry presided over by General Cavaignac. The destinies of France, and 
by the admission of all Europe, those of the civilized world, are, it may 
be said, placed in its hands. ‘That is true, now, particularly, that the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of Italy has created for us quite a new situation 
which the Government was the first to foresee, and which it would per- 
my have succeeded in preventing if Italy herself had been less paren | 
in her own power. In Sa ape of such serious events, in presence of 
the general interest which the cause of Italy inspires in France, before en- 
gaging in a road which must lead to peace or war—perhaps to an Euro- 
pean war—the Government was bound to take into account all that the 
traditional necessities of our policy and the present situation of the Repub- 
lic required of our diplomacy. It comprehended that at a period when 
the development and the security of commercial relations ae become 
the condition of the prosperity and the influence of nations, it was neces- 
sary not to lose sight of industrial interests. Penetrated with the neces- 
sity of re-establishing public credit at a moment when it was beginning 
to Senatan=-qeemndind, at the same time, that France would never for any 
consideration trifle with the laws of honour, the Government will endeav- 
our to conciliate its duty to the dignity of the French name with the exi- 
gencies of private interests. In a word, to accept war, if our honour de- 
manded it—to accept it, notin the name ofa sovereign too often directed 
by prejudices foreign to the wishes and to the necessities of the country, 
but in the name of the country itself,—in the name of the National Assem- 
bly, the sole arbiter of peace and war. To avoid it, on the contrary, but 
without failing in any of our duties, and without descending from the rank 
which France ought to occupy in the European concert, if to avoid it were 
possible. Such was the line of conduct which the Government first 
traced out for itself, and such was the sole policy which appeared worthy 
of the Republic. The Government has pursued this course of policy, hon- 
ourably and without reservation. It must find itself sufficiently rewarded 
for its efforts, since it can now impress France with the hopes which it 
considers it is authorized to conceive for the prompt re-establishment of 
peace in Italy through the mediation of France and of England. The 
common action of the two Powers had already commenced the exercise 
of its influence on several points of the Peninsula. And, if we could 
doubt of the results which ought to be produced by the accord of the 
two most influential nations in Europe, united by one single and identical 
idea and for an interest which is that of the entire world, we might add 
that new motives of confidence and security are to be found in the rela- 
tions which are being established between France and the other foreign 
Powers. Those relations are of the most friendly character, and we ex- 
cept not even those Governments which the mere name of Republic might 
prejudice against France. We have therefore every reason to expect 
that the mediation of France and of England in Italy will be followed by 
a prompt and honourable result, and that it will serve as a prelude to a 
— pacification. The contest which is being pursued in the duchies 
or interests relatively secondary ought to be stopped. The German Par- 
liament will, we doubt net, desire that its first act should be an act of 
conciliation, and it will unite with our efforts to conclude an accord al- 
ready too long delayed. It will not forget that the efficavity of its action 
depends on its wisdom. Thus the Republic scarcely constituted will 
have resumed in Germany, in Italy, and everywhere in Europe, the place 
which the timid, irresolute, and complaisant policy ot Royalty caused it 
to lose, and France will give to the grateful world the spectacle of a 
democracy which,after having regenerated Europe by its principles,knows 
how to restrain all the elements of force which it contains within itself, 
and which has no other ambition nor no other glory than that of pacify- 
ing the world.” 


Lamartine in the Committee of Foreign Affairs, on the 16th ult., made 
a speech in favour of armed intervention in Lombardy. His recommen- 
dation undoubtedly carries weight, but will not, we trust, ultimately pre- 
vail. 

The second exciting topic is the evidence that gave rise to the Report 
of the Committee above alluded to, which would make Ledru-Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, Caussidiére, and Proudhon, stand plainly out as conspirators against 
the Provisional Government of France. It is doubtful whether it will be 
;ublished. The accused clamour loudly for its production, asserting con- 
fidently that they can controvert it. The Government, it seems, would 
prefer, if possible, giving the matter the go-by, to finding itself compelled 





to call for the arrest and prosecution of these parties. They are backed 
and pro- 
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ceedings against them might probably lead to scenes of riot, or possibly 
a renewed attempt at insurrection. Further discussion on this critical 
question was expected to take place in the Chamber on the Monday fol- 
lowing the departure of the Niagara, aud the final determination of the 
Assembly on this point is looked for with much anxiety. 

The new Constitution is not yet presented for the vote of the Chamber, 
but the determination of the Committee on special pointsfinds its way from 
time to time into print. We regret to remark that the Committee adhere 
to a clause in the preamble, which concedes the droit du travail, or, in 
ether words, gives every one a right to claim employment from the State. 
In this notion, be it a clause or not of the pending Constitution, lies the 
source of much trouble in France, past, present, and to come. 

Atrests still continue, and there have been some provincial riots. 
Poverty and distress in the lower classes of Paris were on the increase. 

The regular army of France has been increased since February from 
342,767 toa force of 522,127. With no foreign war on hand, here we 
have more than half a million of soldiers! Who shall say that vast stand- 
ing armies are peculiar to absolute monarchs ? 








King Charles Albert of Sardinia, who had stretched out his hand to as- 
sume the iron crown of Lombardy, is fallen from his high estate. As 
might have been foreseen by the tenor of the last accounts, he has been 
compelled to fall back upon his own dominions. A succession of vain 
attempts to withstand the Austrian forces, drove him back upon Milan, 
and still failing before its walls in a partial engagement to cope with 
Marshal Radetzky, he found himself compelled on the 4th of August to 
capitulate on the following terms: 


1. The city of Milanshall not be injured.—2. As far as it depends on 
his Excellency the Field-Marshal, he promises to maintain, with respect 
to the past all the indulgence that equity demands.—3. The return of the 
Sardinian army shall be divided into two days’ march, as had been agreed 
on with the Sardinian generals.—4, His excellency gives free exit toall 
persons wishing to leave the city by the road to Magenta (to Turin) up 
to eight o’clock to-morrow night.—5. The Field-Marshal is to have the 
occupation of the Porta Romana at eight to-morrow morning, and the free 
entrance of the army for the occupation of the city at noon.—6. The tran- 
sport of sick and wounded shall be madein two days.—7. All these con- 
ditions are to be accepted by his Majesty the King of Sardiuia.—8. The 
Field-Marshal demands the immediate liberation of all the generals, offi- 
cers, and Austrian employés at present in Milan. 

It seems a disputed point whether the Milanese in this affair have be- 
trayed Charles Albert, or he them, or whether the capitulation were real- 
ly unavoidable. The Univers of Paris gives the following, dated Turin, 
August 9: 

“ The Milanese have acted in a most incredible manner, and the exas- 
peration in Piedmont and in Savoy is at the highest pitch. During the 
conflict Charles Albert received no effectual assistance trom them, for 
they were only occupied with their internal dissensions. The King called 
the chiefs of the committee of public safety, which he had established, be- 
fore him, and declared to them that if his army alone were left to bear 
the burden of the war, Milan would soon be carried. A few hours after, 
these very chiefs went and presented a proposal of capitulation to Radetz- 
ky, unknown to Charles Albert. The Austrian commander imposed his 
conditions, and only signed the capitulation subject to the ratification of 
the King The Milanese then carried it to Charles Albert, who express- 
ed his surprise and dissatisfaction, and affixed his signature saying, ‘I 
cannot defend you in spite of yourselves.’ A large body of ultra-repub- 
licans then came to complain to the King of the capitulation. ‘ What are 
you ?’ was his reply ; ‘ the chief of your government have capitulated 
without my knowledge. Come to an understanding amongst yourselves; 
let me know what the majority of you require ; if they wish it, we are 
ready to fight to the last extremity.’ They demanded from the King adelay 
of twenty-four hours to collect signatures, at the expiration of which they 
brought him one hundred and fifty. The King told them, ‘ All is over ; 
Milan is lost through your own fault!’ The fury of these men, who 
showed no courage against the Austrians, then turned against Charles 
Albert, and at the moment when his army commenced its retreat they 
fired on the King, and it required a charge of cavalry to extricate the 
Duke of Genoa from the midst of these furious men.” 


Marshal Radetsky entered Milan in triumph on the 8th of August, and 
the next day an armistice for six weeks was concluded between himself 
and General Salasco on behalf of the King. 
terms :— 

Art. 1. The line of demarcation between both armies 
frontier of their respective states. 

2 The fortress of Peschiera, Rocco d’Aufo, and Osappo, shall be eva- 
cuated by the Sardinian and allied troops, and ents to those of His 
Imperial Majesty. The surrender of the place shall be made within three 
days of the ratification of this convention. In these places all the ma¢é- 
riel ot war belonging to Austria shall be given up. The troops marching 
out shall take with them all their ma¢érie/, arms, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing, and shall march by settled distances to the dominions of His Sardin- 
ian Majesty, 

3. The states of Modena, Parma, and the city of Placentia, with their 
territorial circles, shall be evacuated by the troops of His Sardinian Ma- 
jesty within three days of the ratification of this convention. 

4. This convention extends equally to the city of Venice and the Vene- 
tian terra firma. The Sardinian military and naval forces shall evacuate 
that city, ports, forts, &c., and return to the Sardinian states. The troops 
shall retire by land by a route and marches previously determined. 

5. Persons and property in the places above named are under the pro- 
tection of the Imperial Government. 

6. This armistice is to have six weeks’ duration to give time for the ne- 
pie ae for peace; it may be extended by common accord, aud eight 
days’ notice shall be given of the renewal of hostilities. 

7. Commissioners shall be named respectively fur the more easy and 
satisfactory execution of the above selalen. 

The Piedmontese army has retired within its own frontier. On the 
10th of August, Charles Albert issued the following proclamation, dated 
Vigevano. 


The following are the 


shall be the 


“ People of the Kingdom,—The independence of Italy impelled me to 
war against our enemy. Seconded by the valour of my army, victory at 
first smiled upon our arms. Neither myself nor my sons have shunned 
danger. The holiness of our cause increased our courage. The smile of 
victory was brief. The enemy increased: my army was almost alone in 
the struggle. The want of provisions forced us to abandon the positions 
we had conquered, and the Fat already delivered by the Italian 
forces. With my army [ had retired to the defence of Milan ; but har- 
assed by long fatigues, it could not resist a new field-battle, for even the 
strength of the brave soldier has its limits. The interior defence of the 
town could not be sustained. Money, provisions, and ammunition were 
wanting. The courage of the citizens might perhaps have resisted for 
some days, but only to bury us under the ruins, notto conquer the enemy. 
A convention was begun by me; the Milanese followed it up and signed 
it. I am not ignorant of the accusations with which some try to blight 
my name; but God and my conscience are witnesses of the integrity of 
my operations. I leave it to history to judge them. The throbs o my 
heart were ever for Italian independeuce, but Italy has not yet shown to 
the world that she can conquer alone. People of the kingdom! show 
ape hg strong in a first misfortune. ey the free institutions th at 

ave risen among you. As, after having kuown the wants of the people, 
I was the first to grant them, so I shall ever faithfully observe them. I 
remember the cheers with which you have greeted my name; they still 
sounded in my ear in the midst of the din of battle. Repose confidence 
im your King. The cause of Italian independence is not yet lost. 
“CHARLES ALBERT.” 

The matter for the present is in the hand of the Cabinets of Austria, 
France and England. How the much coveted emancipation of Italy can 
be wrung trom the victorions Austrians we cannot foresee. 





From the Po ntifical States there is grievous news. The Austrian Gene- 
ral Wenzel has committed an unprovoked assault on the territories of 
the Church. Having entered Bologna on the 8th ult., and attempted to 
levy a contribution on the inhabitants, they rose en masse and drove the 
Austrians out of the city. These latter retreated to the heights of Mon_ 
tagnola, and planting there a cannon and a howitzer, commenced bom- 
barding Bologna. Stimulated by the devastation which was progressing, 





the people, aided by the Carbineers and the Custom House men, attacked 








Montagnola, carried it by assault, and finally drove off the Austrians. 
The loss on the Auetrian side is said to be one officer and forty men kill- 
ed, and fifty prisoners. Of the Bolognese ouly 15 killed. 

This event drew forth a remonstrance from the Diplomatic corps at 
Florence addressed to General Wenzel; who is said, moreover, to have 
been recalled and reprimanded by his own Government. At Rome, where 
this occurrence was not known, the fact of the Austrians entering the 
States of the Church has excited the people to a pitch of frenzy. They 
demand from the Pope that he should forthwith march to expel them, 
and the peace of the Eternal City isin danger. There is no doubt what- | 
ever that France and England will interfere to prevent any Austrian at- 
tack upon the dominions of the Pope. 





The King of Naples is still making vast preparations for the invasion of 
Sicily; but Sir William Parker, the British Admiral, lies before Naples 
with his squadron, and will, it is believed, prevent by force the expedition 
from setting out. Lord Stanley vainly endeavoured in the House of 
Lords, during a discussion on the 8th ult., to draw from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne the precise intentions of the British Government. The prin- 
ciple of non-intervention appears after all to be somewhat dependent on 
circumstances. 

The Prince of Leiningen, son of the Duchess of Kent by her first hus- 
band, and consequently half-brother to Queen Victoria, has been nomina- 
ted by the Archduke John as President of the Council of the Germanic 
Empire. The Prince is reputed to be a man of ability and of liberal pol- 
itics. By the last accounts the Vicar-General, with the King of Prussia, 
was at Cologne, attending the ceremonies connected with the 600th anni- 
versary of laying the foundation stone of its magnificent cathedral. The 
Emperor of Austria has returned from Innspruck to Vienna, where he 
has been received with the hearty good will of his subjects. 








Hostilities between Denmark and Germany have recommenced; but 
so far a slight skirmish only has taken place. It is generally believed | 
that the great powers are using efforts to bring this Schleswig-Holstein | 
affair to an end. In the mean time a vigorous blockade of the Elbe, the | 
Weser, and other localities, is announced by the Danish Government. | 
The followiug notice appeared in the London Guzette of August 15, | 
dated at the Foreign Office on the preceding day. 

| 
| 


‘It is hereby notified that Viscount Palmerston, Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received from Count Revent- | 
low, the Danish Minister at Her Majesty’s Cou:t, a note, dated the 10th 
inst., of which the following is a translation :— 


“In conformity with the orders which he has received from his Government, | 
the undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from His Ma- | 
jesty the King of Denmark, has the honour to notify to his Excellency the Viscount | 
Palmerston, Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, that the Government of the King has decided to blockade, 
from the 15th of this month, the rivers Elbe, Weser, and Jahde, as well as the 
eastern entrance of the port of Straisund, and of Greifswalde, and to solicit him to | 
have the goodness to cause the usual notification thereof to be made. | 

“The undersigned has been instructed to observe to his Excellency Viscount | 
Palmerston, that neutral packet-beats will be able freely to keep up the regular | 
postal communications heretofore established, upen the condition that they do not 
oy contraband of war. “The undersigned, &c, 
“ Danish Legation, Aug. 9, 1848. “REVENTLOW.” | 





The Cholera is on the decline at St. Petersburg. Some cases have oc- 
curred in Berlin, but so far they are not numerous. At Alexandria in 
Egypt it has been frightfully fatal, very few persons having recovered 
who were attacked by it. At several places in the Black Sea we also 
hear of it: but it does not march westward with rapid strides. 





Deatu or Captain Marryatt, R.N., C. B.—It is with great regret 
that we announce the death of this good officer and distinguished writer. 
He died on the 9th ult., at his seat, Langham, Norfolk, in the 56th year 
of his age. For a long time past he had been seriously ill, having repeat- 
edly broken small blood-vessels; and the fatal termination of his disease 
was probably hastened by his distrees of mind at the loss of a son, who 
was an officer of H. M. Steam Frigate Avenger. Readers will remember 
that this ill-fated vessel struck a rock in the Mediterranean some months | 
ago, on which melancholy occasion only one officer escaped with a boat’s 
crew. 





Captain Marryatt’s services merited and obtained him a good service 
pension from the Admiralty. He was a Midshipman of the Jmperieuse, 
in co-operation with the Patriots, on the coast of Catalonia, under Lord 
Cochrane ; served in the attack on the French fleet in Aix Roads, and in 
the Walcheren expedition in 1809; was a Lieutenant of the Newcastle, 
and in her barge cut out four vessels from Boston Bay, 1814; and com- 
manded the Larne in the Burmese war, being part of the time senior 
officer. 

But it was by his pen rather than his sword that Capt. Marryatt’s repu- 
tation was acquired. As the author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Midshipman 
Easy,” and other naval novels, he has over and over again been criticised 
and commended in this journal, which was also at fone period the princi- 
pal medium of laying these admirable tales before the American public. 
We do not forget that he lost some portion of the regard of the people of 
this country by his ill-judged and ill-toned strictures on the manners and 
customs that he found here. He was neither the first nor the last who 
has thus forfeited the good-will of this community; though we believe in 
bis case there was no large measure of hospitality ungratefully received. 
The only reason that occurs to us—excuse we cannot call it—why he 
and others have lampooned and caricatured the Americans, is that they 
have been bent upon book-making, and otherwise found material lacking. 
Not gifted with the profundity and capacity of such men as De Tocque- 
ville, unable like him to look with philosophic eye somewhat deeper than 
the mere surface of democracy, they see such a general family likeness 
between this country and their own, that they are compelled to rake out 
of holes and corners the wherewithal to furnish readers with piquant en- 
tertainment. Forced by the fusion of classes in public conveyances, and 
at places of public entertainment, to come in contact here with much 
that is vulgar, they would fain have us believe that there is no vulgarity 
at home ; and it is singular that two authors, Dickens and Marryatt, who 
are both thought to have painted English plebeians to the life, should 
have had the folly to ridicule the profanum vulgus who jostled them in their 
jour neys through the States. 





Mr. George Stephenson, the celebrated Railway Engineer, died at his 
residence in Derbyshire on the 12th ult. 





It is said that Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, K.C.B., 
will succeed Sir Charles Ogle as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
should his nomination be approved by Her Majesty; in which case Capt. 
Charles Eden, of the Victory, \. ill remain flag captain. Mr. Richard Haig, 
the highly respected and indefatigable secre to Admirals Sir Charles 
Rowley and Sir Charles Ogle, will be secretary to Sir Thomas Capel. 


Avuy. 


The augmentation of the Royal Artillery, announced in March last, has taken 











| ret Ens and Adit R Barrett to have the rank of Lieut ; 


| Ens N Kempt tobe Lieut by ; 
| bypur v Kemp ; Lieut W Pretyman to be Adjt v Mills, promoted. 
| Assist-Surg F B Phillipson, from the Staff to be Assist-Surg v Johnstone, who ex 












Second Captains to be Captains by a ion :—N E Harrison, H Aylmer, 
St J T Browne, C Cheetham, G C 4 Levinge, C Bingham,GJ L Buchanan, H 
GW Hamilton, H S Rowan, W S Payne, W Fulford, J N A Freese, W R 
Gilbert, A Irving, F D Cleveland, A F illon, 

First Lieutenants to be Second Captains :—F W _ H Haultain, E H Fisher, T 
W Laurence, R F Mountain, F J Travers, S Cleaveland, M C Dixon, C 8S Somer- 
set, C F Thorndike, F A Morshead, H Rogers, 8 H § Inglefield, J Turner, B 
M Boxer, A C L Fitzroy, C S Longdon. 

Firet Lieutenants to be Second Captains by augmentation :—W = A Middleton, 
W P Pollock, R O'Connell, R J Cannon, H b Strange, W F 8 Neill, J R Gibbon, 
JS Willett, M Clifford, J R Anderson, J C W Fortescue. R W Brettingham, P 
F G Scott, W H Cox, C T Du Platt, S McD Calder. 

Second Lieutenants to be First Lieutenants :—C M Govan, 8 D Wright, C H 
Ingelby, A T Earl, P Gabbett, Hon. J A Addington, H P Yates, M F Ferrers, A 
Vandeleur, H A Thrupp, A S Orr,C E Mainwaring, C R Hill, A Gordon, P J 
Campbell, wid Williams, F C Maude, C F. Young, A W Twiss, 8 Freeling, R 
Curtis, O R Stokes, A Sievewright, J F Peanycuick, F S Seale, W J Gri > 
J Boulton, W C Guille,J de L Saunderson, C E Oldershaw, N O S Turner, M 
Anketell. 

Second Lieutenants to be First Lieutenants by augmentation :—P Dickson, W 
W Lukin, F Close, #neas Clarke, W Walker, J Sinclair, F Place, C E Walcot, 
H L Talbot, E J Bruce, G Burchael, W H R Simpson, W P Richards, G Davis, 
L W Penn, J E Hope, EG Breedon, H R Saunders, H W J Dashwood, W J 
Boulton, E G Snow, A Brendon, G B Traherne; J D Ramsay, J De Haviland, 8 
£ Batchelor, W Morris, S Carden, W T Middleton, H nie, G A Wil- 

inson. 

The above promotions are dated June 30, 1848. 

The Master-General has been pleased to make the following appointments in the 
Royal Horse Artillery :—Second Captains P H Mundy, E Price, First Lieuten- 
ants G H L Millman, F W C Ord, C L Blosse, A E H Anson, J GB B 
Hon. E T Gegs, 8 5 K Bayly, F R Glanville, D E Hoste, W E M Reilly, 

B Saunders, id Captain G A Maude, to be Adjutant, Vice Gilbert. 

In consequence of the above the undermentioned officers have been as 
follows :—Second Captain Longden to 5th battalion, First Lieut ts L Mainwar- 
ing 9th, A Gordon 8th, C F Young 2d, O R Stokes 4th, NOS Turner 9th, A ¥ 
Earle 8th, Hon. J A Addington Sth, F C Maude 3d, A W Twiss 10th, T 8 Seale 
lst, M Anketell 6th. 


W ar-OrFice, August 15.—2d Dragoon Guards.—Corne: T B Tomlin to be Lt 
by pur v Ridley, who ret ; J Clements, gent., tobe Cor by pur v Tomlin. 3d Light 
Drag.—F T O Hopson, gent.,to be Cor by pur v Di e, appointed to the 10th 
Light Dragoons. 7th Light Dragoons.—Lieut E H Cooper to be Capt., by pur vice 
Peel, who ret; Cor F A Farrell to be Lieut., by pur v Cooper: F Myddleton 
West, gent., tobe Cor by pur v Farell; Assist-Surg W Baker Young, from the 
50th Foot, to be Assist-Surg vice Wardrop. appointed to the Gren Reg of Foot 
Guards. 10th Light Dragoons.—Cor H F Dimsdale. from the 3d Light Drag to be 
Cor v Drury, who ret. 8th Reg of Foot—Lieut W Bayly to be Capt, without pur 
v Holder, dec ; Ens Horace Ximenes to be Lieut v Bayly ; Ens A Ross Bayly, 
from the 85th Foot to be Ens vice Ximenes ; R Stuart Baynes to be Adjut v Bar- 
ly, promoted, 10th Foot—Ens T Planta Denne, from the 55th Foot, to be Ens v 
Goodfellow, appointed to the 22d Foot. 13th Foot—Colour-Serg Duncan M’ 
Naughten, from the 1st of Gren Reg of Foot Guards. to be Quartermaster, v 
Bryan Hanrahan, who has been superseded, being absent withoutleave. 17th 
Foot—Captain W Edwards, from the 88th Foot, to be Capt v Welman, who ex. 
19th Foot—Lieut John Margitson to be Capt by pur v SirM A H Tuite, Bart, who 
Eusign W Harris to be 
Lieut by pur v Margitson ; T Goodricke Peacocke, gent to be Ens by pur v Harris. 
22d Foot—Ens J Charles Goodfellow, from the 70th Foot, to be Ens v Fead, who 
resigns. 32d Foot—Capt H Wainwright Hough. from the 50th Foot. to be Capt 
v Weare, who ex; Lieut GS Moore to be Capt without pur vice Gardiner, dec ; 
EnsAlfred Bassano to be Lieut v Moore; W Anderson, gentto be Ens v Bassano. 
33d Foot—B Major C Allen Young, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt v John 
Williamson, who ex; Lieut Charles Mills tobe Capt bi v Young who ret ; 

pur v Mills; Walter George Nugent, gent tc be Ens 
34th Foot— 











35th Foot—Capt N Snodgras Buchanan, from the 23d Foot to be Capt v Ewart, 
who ex ; LieatS L A Beauclerk Messiter, from half-pay 28th Foot to be Lieut v 
Chatterton, promoted. 43d Foot—Quartermaster Sergt Joseph Denton to be 
Quartermaster, v S Rand, whe ret upon half-pay. 45th Foot—Capt H Downe 
Griffith, from the 77th Foot to be Capt v Fellowes, who ex. 50th Foot—Capt H 
Edwin Weare, from the 32d Foot to be Capt v Hough, whoex. 55th Foot— 


| Gladwin J R Wynyard, Esq. (Page of Honour to the Queen Dowager), to be 


Ens without pur v Denne. appointed to the 10th Foot. 59th Foot—F A Trevor, 
gent to be Ens by pur v Coghill, who ret. 61st Foot—Lieut J P Redmond to be 
Capt without pur v Stewart, dec : Ens W H Walltobe Lieut v Redmond. 77th 
Foot—Capt J Butler Fellowes, from the 45th Foot to be a v Griffith who ex. 
86th Foot—Capt H Wellesley Pole Welman, from the I7th Foot to be Capt v. 
Edwards, who ex. 87th—Lieut James Bailie to be Adjt v Cobbe, promoted, 93d 
Foot—Captain John a Ewart, from the 35th Foot, to be Captain vice Buchanan, 
who exchanges. 

UNATTACHED.—Lieut Oliver Nicolls Chatterton, from the 35th Foot to be Capt 
without pur. 

Hospitat STaFF.—Staff Assist Surg F C Annesley to be Staff Surg of the Sec 
Class, v Alexander Smith, M.D., dec.—Assist-Surg R Carew Anderson, from the 
82d Footto be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v A ley, promoted. Assist-Surg— 
W Smellie Johnstone, M.D-, from the 34th Foot, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, 
v Phillipson, who ex. 

War-OFFicE, auG. 18.—6th Drags—Lt T F Grove to he Capt by pur, v May, 
who ret; Cor A Royds to be Lt, by pur, v Grove; Sir E S Hutchinson, Bart. 
to be Cor, by pur, v Royds ;—1st or Grenadier my | of Ft Gds—A HPS 
Wortley, Esq. (Page of honour to the Queen), to be Ens and Lt, without pur ; 
—9th Ft.—LtS Darling, from 51st Ft, to be Lt, v Cassidy, who exc ;—15th Ft. 





| —A J Cowper, Gent., to be Ens by pur, v Lloyd, who ret; 22d Ft—Ens H Vt 


Pennefather to be Lt, v Whiteside, app to the 96th Ft; A L Monck, Gent. to be 
Ens v Pennefather ; 57thFt—Capt U Williamson to be Major, by pur, v Fawkes, 
who ret; LtB Tunnard to be Capt, by pur, v Williamson ; Ens A Chancelloe to 
be Lt, by pur, v Tunnard ; 29th Ft.—Lt R C D Bruce, from the 2d W I Re 
tobe Lt, v Archer, app to the 96th Ft; 35th Ft.—Lt W John J Smith, from half- 
pay 28th Ft, to be Lt, v Baker, prom ; 46th Ft—Lt F B Morley to be Capt by 
pur, v Halkett, whoret; Aug18. Ens and Anj F B Drew to have the rank of Lt, 
Aug 17. Ens R Hare to be Lt, by pur, v Morley ; D Pennefather, Gent., to be 
Ens, by pur, v Hare; 42d Ft—W C Ward, Gent., to be Ens, without pur, v 
Cumberland, app to the 96th Ft; Assist Surg R H King, from the Staff, to be 
Assist Surg, v W H Macintosh, who resigus ; 50th Ft.—Capt J E L Gower, from 
the 68th Ft, to be Capt, v Needham, who exc ; 51st Ft.—Lt W G Cassidy, from 
the 9th Ft to be Lt, v Darling, who exec ; 52d Ft —Capt F Brown, from half pay 
60th Ft, tobe Capt, v F G Bull, whoexc; Lt G AJ M‘Clintock to be Capt, by 
ur, v Brown, who ret; Ens C P Heathcote to be Lt, by pur, v M’Clintock ; Hon. 

Flower to be Ens, by pur, v Heathcote ; 55th Ft.—W Macdonnell, Gent., to 
be Ens, without pur, y Wynyard, app tothe 58th Ft; August 18. F W A Par- 
sons, Gent., to be Fns, without pur, v Walker, app to the 66th Ft; 58th Ft.—To be 
Ens without purchase—Ens G J H Wynyard, trom 55th Ft, v Middleton, prom 
in the 96th Ft; AJ Ford, Gent., v Barker, pro inthe 96th Ft ; S Mayne, Gent 
v Garstin, prom in 96th Ft ; 

61st Foot—Ens C B Fenwick to be Lt, by pur v Wall, whose pro by pur has 
been cancelled; H Brackenbury, Gent to be Ens without pur v Fenwick, pro ; 
66th Ft—Ens J Walker, fromthe 55th Fttobe Ens v F Le Mesurier, who res- 
68th Ft—Capt H Needham, from 50th Ft to be Capt v Gowar, who ex. 77th Ft— 
Brvt Lt Col Sir H Bayly. from half pay Unattto be Major, v Wilson, pro Capt R 
J Straton to be Major, by pur v Sir Ba ly, who ret; Lt A Aitken, to be Capt b 
7 v Straton. 94th Ft—Ens E D J M’Carthy to be Lt v M’Crea, app to the 96th 

t: P Primrose, Gent tobe Ens v M’Carthy; Ens GSt Leger G Gordon to be 
Lt by purv Aitken; W F Tollemache, Gent to be Ens by purv Gordon; Assist- 
Surg C Macartney, from the 88th Ft to be Assist-Surg, v Manifold, app to the Staff. 
83d Ft—F Dickinson, Gent to be Ens without pur v Cochrane, app tothe 96th Ft. 
88th Ft—Acting Assist-Surg F Kerin to be Assist Surg v Macartney, app to the 
77th Ft. 96th Ft—Brvt Lt Col W Hulme to be Lt Col without pur ; Brvt Major 
T M Wilson to be Major v Halme; Captain J Clyde, from half-pay Unatt to be 
Capt v Jones, pro; Lt F Pierce to be Capt v Wilson; Tobe Lts without pur- 
chase—Lt G Swaby, from the 18th Ft, v Clyde, pro; Lt J H Archer, from the 
29th Ft, Lt J S Gordon, from the 2d W I Reg; Lt J S Cannon, from the St Hel- 
ena Reg ; LtH T M’Crea, from the 94th Ft; Lt J Whiteside, from the 22d Ft ; 
Ensign William F Raitt ; Ens F D Middleton, from the 58th Foot, Ens William 
Lees, v Pierce. 

Te BE EnsiGns.—Ens W T Little, from the 4th Ft; Ens E O Barker, from 
the 58th Ft; Ens C Garstin, from the 58th Ft; Ens P J Jones ; Ens G B Cum- 
berland, from the 42d Foot, v Jones ; Ensign George H Cochrane, from the 83d 
Foot v Lees. 

To BE AssISTANT SURGEON Staff Assist-Surg J J Clifford, M.D ; St Helena 
Regiment—Ensign and Adjutant Joseph Hayes to have the rank of Lt; Ens J H 
Prenderville to be Lt v Cannen, app to 96th Ft; R W Thomas, Gent to be Ensv 
Prenderville. 

Hospitat STaFF —Assist-Surg M F Manifold, from the 77th Ft to be Assist. 
Surg to the Forces v King, app tothe 42d Ft; Acting Assist-Surg F Y Sh 
M.D. to be Assistant Surgeon to the Ferces, vice Clifford, appointed to the 96 
Foot. 

UNATTACHED.—Lt G Grenville Baker, from the 35th Foot, to be Captain with- 
out purchase, ' é 

Brevet.—Captain Francis Brown, of the 52d, Foot, to be Major in the 
Army, November 9, 1848. 





Last week we quoted some remarks of General Shields relating to Ire- 
land and his pledge on her behalf. The St. Louis Union informs us that 
at a Club meeting in that city the General recently stated plainly “that 
he should have no connexion with the ‘ Buffalo Hunt,’ nor engage im 
any other enterprise contrary to his duties as a citizen of this republic, 





place on the principle originally stated, although not to the full extent of the 20 
companies, 16 companies being the number finally settled upon and promulgated 
to-day, and the four additional companies are expected to be added in October | 
next. The 16companies now added are apportioned by giving two to each of the | 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th battalions, and one com any to each of the 7th, Sth, | 
9th. and 10th battalions ; and the following promotions and appointments have | 
been made by General Oorder, dated August 16, 1848 :— 
GENERAL ORDER, | 


Her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the following promotions in the } 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, viz :— | 


He considered that his first duty was to this country, and that in all 
things he must abide by its laws and treaties. He reprobated, also, the 
idea of forming brigades in this country to invade Ireland. Other and 
more practical modes of succouring struggling freedom there could be 
used, and ought to be used.” We hope that the pledge was a mere burst 
of Irish enthusiasm, and that the above contains the General’s second , 
sober thoughts. In connection with the Sierra Madre scheme we are 
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glad also to observe that the Washington Union, the organ of the admin- 
istration, at length assures the public that the President wild interpose his 
authority to prevent the outfitting of any unlawful expedition. Great 
Britain, therefore, as well as Mexico, having treaties with the United 
States, we presume this announcement will give the coup de grace to the 
Irish Brigades, if the failure of the Irish Rebellion have not already con- 
signed them to oblivion. 





Some cases of yellow fever have been reported on Staten Island, in the 
neighbourhood of the Quarantine Hospital. The city has in consequence 
been alarmed ; but we believe without cause, as all medical testimony con- 
curs in proving that the disease is not contagious. That it exists in the 
Hospital, brought by returned volunteers from New Orleans, there may be 
no doubt, but at a period of alarm all fevers are apt to be indiscriminately 
clessed as of this maliguaut character. 


The Gas establishment of this city was partially destroyed by a terrific 
fire on Wednesday last, and for that one night a portion of New York 
was leftin darkness. The inconvenience is now remedied. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Monstreat, 29th August, 1848. 

Finis coronat opus ;—the Irish rebeliion, like a certaiu ghost famous in 
story, has evaporated with “a melodious twang.” It is ungeuerous to 
wound the feelings of a fallen opponent; but really the whole affair has 
been so outrageously absurd that one cannot think of it without an incli- 
nation to laugh—though Heaven knows much connected with itis any- 
thing but laughing matter. Why, our Canadian rebellion of 1837 was a 
mountain to this mole-hill; and yet ours was about the most wretched 
thing of the kind that could possibly have been imagined, before Papi- 
neau’s follies were eclipsed by those of O’Brien. It is to be hoped that 
the recent news will put an end to the scheme of invading Cauada which 
was sych a favourite with our sympathising friends in the State of New- 
York, and that Messrs. Mooney and O’Connor will postpone the burning 
of Montreal until a more opportune occasion shall arise for the perfor- 
mance of that fraternal feat. By the way, an incident has occurred in 
Quebec of which the most euthusiastic Red Republican might feel proud, 
and which is much ona par with the farces acted elsewhere. Three 
officers of Repeal Rifle clubs are in custody for stealing—what do you 
think ?—five cannon balls from one of the batteries in the Upper town. 
But I trast that, as far as Canada is concerned, we have now done with this 
question of Irish Repeal and invasion. The following extract from one 
of our city Journals will give an idea of the light in which it was always 
regarded here :— , — 

“As to anything Mr. Devlin and his friends can do, we are not a bit afraid 
of that. We almost think we would undertake to put down their invasion 
with the force (including the fire engine) of the Transcript Office.” 

We hear nothing further of the rumoured departure of Lord Elgin. 

Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, the commander of the Forces, has returned from 
his tour of Inspection in Western Canada. Major-General Sir Richard 
Armstrong leaves immediately for England. A very flattering address 
was presented to him by the inhabitants of Kingston, where he has resid- 
ed for the last five or six years, and made himself very popular. It is cer- 
tain that his successor ie to be Major-General Rowan. 

The brig Lady Cremorne from Gibraltar to Quebec, with the baggage 

of the 79th, Highlanders, was wrecked in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a short 
time ago. A portion of the bege e was saved. 
* The Athol troop-ship has reached Quebec with some troops of the Roy- 
al Artillery coming to relieve other companies now in Canada. The com- 
panies thus relieved, and which sail for England in the Achol, are those 
under the command respectively of Captain Collington and Captain 
Poole. 

I see by the Upper Canada papers that six of the Bandsmen of the Rifle 
Brigade, at Toronto, deserted on the night of Wednesday week and 
sought refuge in the United States. Having taken with them the musical 
instruments belonging to the regiment, these men will, I imagine, be 
given up, under the Ashburton Treaty. 

The weather, which had been very fine for about a week, again set in 
with rain yesterday, aud the farmers are getting very auxious about the 
crops stili unhoused. The potato rot has done extensive mischief in 
Canada East, and there will be a short supply of hay this next winter in 





mirers with undiminished pleasure. 


would have had reason to regret her situation. But we are happy to say, 


has not produced a furore. 


ed us no grounds to alter our first expressed opinions. 
ed her, cheerfully, much vocal facility, and other excelleuces which a 
long practised artiste would hardly fail to have. 


efforts, to be able to reverse, or at least modify some of our expressed 
first criticism in every important particular. 


tomed to the usages of the stage, but there is a lack of natural impulse 
and genuine feeling. She does not possess the naive/é of Calvé nor the 
abandon of Borghese, nor is that perfection of toilet, observable in both 
those ladies, to be found in the costumes of Madme. Laborde. She sings 
the music with correctness of emphasis, with undeniable brilliancy and 
force, but we wait in vain in the hope of being moved or interested. 
We fully appreciate the laborious assiduity necessary to acquire such a 
perfect control of the vocal organ, but we always look to the end, and 
we cannot recognise flashy and meretricious execution as the end of the 
vocal art. Singing is worse than nothing if, at the same time that the 
most scrupulous taste aud judgment are satisfied, the heart is not also 
touched! We have listened with much satisfaction to the mechanical 
performances of the Harmonicon, and we have immediately accorded it 
full admiration for the ingenuity of its construction, and for the labour neces 
sary to its production ; but we never heard a haman voice, how beautiful 
soever in itself, that was practised only to displays of mere vocalization, 
with other feelings than those of regret at time misspent and gifts misap- 
plied. There is no agent by which the feelings are so deeply or so pleas- 
urably stirred, as the human voice, and when that agent does not effect 
this end it is worthless, and education is all but valueless. C 

What could be a greater outrage to common sense and artistic feeling 
than the elaborate, interminable cadenza introduced by Madame Laborde 
in the midst of her grand Scena in the second act, Dunque é deciso? Itap- 
peared to us the most impertinent intrusion possible. It was certainly 
finely executed, but there could be no redemption for sach a cadence in 
such a place. 

Apropos to encores: they are offensive at any time, but interfering, as 
they necessarily must, with the action of an Opera, they become positively 
intolerable. Madame Laborde did not render the custom less offensive, 
for on being called upon by some to repeat certain portions of her réle, 
she gave directions from the stage to the leader where to begin the en- 
core! What an assistance to the scene! What a comment upon the cus- 
tom of encoring! To mend the matter, on repeating Salut a la France she 
indulged the audience with the English version of the words! But our 
public is innately indulgent, and will swallow almost any absurdity, 
when adorned by foreign graces. 

Madame Paulas La Marquese sang and acted with much spirit and with 
good etfect. 

M. Laborde went through the réle of Tonio very quietly. He did not 
force his voice so much as when we last heard him, nor did he strive so 





both sections of the Province. 

Business continues as depressed as ever, and people, for waut of any 
other object to pour their bile on, say it is all the fault of the Navigation 
Laws. The first of the Fall fleet, the Caledonia, trom Glasgow, arrived 
here early last week. 

A movement of great importance has taken place among the French in- 
habitants of the Province. You are aware that the Feudal Tenure of 
Land still exists throughout the greater portion of Lower Canada, and 
that all attempts to alter it have proved abortive. There is no doubt that 
up.to a recent period, the French population were attached to this te- 
nure, but of late years I believe their feelings with regard to itare much 
changed. They lately held a meeting at L’Acadie to petition the Legis- 
lature against its continuance; strong Resolutions, moved and seconded 
by French Canadians, were passed, denouncing the system; and a perma- 
nent committee for the three populous counties of Huntingdon, Cham- 
bly, and Rouville, were appointed to carry out the object of the meeting, 
namely, the alteration of the Feudal tenure to that of Free and common 

e. For my own part, I must confess that I have strong doubts if 
this would prove beneficial to Lower Canada; I am convinced that, in 
some respects, at least, the Feudal! or Seignorial Tenure is as good as an 
in the world, and offers to the industrious man with limited means suc 
facilities for the acquisition of land asno other tenure does. Some impor- 
tant changes are certainly memes but these might be effected without 
much difficulty, or at all events with none that might not be surmounted. 

I perceive that Emigration has lately received much attention in Eng- 
land, and it is melancholy to see such an influential paper as the London 
Times taking such a wrong-headed view of the question. The Times in- 
sists that the stream of emigration should be directed to Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope, rather than to British North America. Now, if 
England wishes to get rid of her capitalists, large and small, Australia 
might answer that purpose well; but as her object must be to procure 
the means of living for that portion of her population who cannet find 
employment at home, the expense of transport is the main consideration. 
Emigration, or migration, on a large scale, to North America, may be 
difficult; to Australia it is impossible. 

This subject is one which begins to interest us a good deal in this coun- 
try, as the future fate of the Province will greatly depend on the class of 
immigrants who will settle on our unoccupied lands. In the United King- 
dom are tens of thousands of strong healthy men, who for lack of em- 
ployment cannot earn their daily bread; here in Canada are millions of 
acres of good land lying useless for want of cultivation ; place these men 
on these lands, and what benefits would accrue to both countries by the 
act. It strikes me that an extensive system of migration is one of the 
great events of Europe, and that the difficulties which have stood in its 
way are, one by one, disappearing. 

anadian politics are defunct, with little hope of a resurrection until 
the meeting of Parliament. PF. P. 


PAusic. 


Frevcn Opera, Astor Prace Tazatre.—While we were diligently 
scrutinizing the musical horizon—while we were admitting possibilities 
and discussing with profound judgment and foresight the prospects of 
the coming scason of music and the opera, lo! behold, Messrs. Sefton and 
Chippendale have hailed within arms length—have confusd ail specu- 
lative possibilities, and have reduced probabilities to facts, by the pro- 
duction of Freuch Opera with Madame and Mons. Laborde as principals, 
and several clever artists as subordinates in the complicated workings of 
the Opera. Much credit is due to the tact and judgmeut of these gentle- 
men, and we can say without flattery or overpraise that they have, in the 
remarkable succession of novelties at Astor Place, proved themselves 
most excellent managers. 

Donizetti’s La Fille du Regiment has always been a favourite Opera in 
New York. Madlle. Calvé, by her brilliant execution, naive and feeling 
acting, exquisite dressing, and a certain fascination of manner, won all 
hearts in her personation of the warm hearted, wilful, charming Marie. 


energetically after effect, consequently he was much more successful, and 
gave greater satisfaction to his hearers. 

M. Mordaunt is a most excellent actor, and a very careful and correct 
singer. His personation, altogether, was the most entire and satisfying 
of all the characters in the opera. 

Mr. John Setton’s Hortensius was a capital bit of action. 

The choruses were only so-so, while the band was extremely bad. 
Such violins it has scarcely ever been our ill-fortune to hear. 

The Opera has been repeated three times during this week to good 
houses. 





The Moravian singers, but recently arrived from Europe, lave given a 
concert every night during the week, to good rooms at the Apollo Saloon. 
Some of the preliminary puffs said of the prima donna, Madlle Lovarney, 
that she was the only rival of Jenny Lind. 

We do not think that she rivals Jenny Lind. 

There is much to noticeabout this company, much to criticise and many 
beauties to point out, but we cannot afford the space this week. 

Our readers would do well to hear them, and we assure them that 
they will not regret it. 
It is confidently stated that the young, beautiful, and talented Madlle 
Schwartz will appear in this city during the fall. We are not aware 
whether Madlle Schwartz is engaged for the Italian Opera, or whether 
she comes upon private speculation, but be the canse what it may that 
draws her hither, the public will have reason to be thankful, for they will 
hear the finest voice and the most impassioned singer that ever thrilled 
the attuned chords of our nature, on this side of the Atlantic, 


Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—This now truly elegant and commodious Theatre 
is to re-open on'Monday next. At the period we go to press, no announce- 
ment haa been made of the character of the attractions prepared by Mr. 
Hamblin, but we have reason to believe that every effort has been made 
to secure a Stock company worthy of “ Old Drury,” and that talent and 
novelty of a very high order of excellence will grace the boards of the 
Park during the coming season. 

Broapway THEATRE—THE Oreninc—Mnr. Forrest.—This truly mag- 
nificent Theatre re-opened on Monday last, for the regular season, with 
Mr. Forrest as the great magnet of attraction. The House was crowded 
to overflowing, and on each succeeding night during the week, similar 
crowded auditories have assembled to do honour to the great Tragedian, 





ing and liberal managers of this establishment may rest assured of a con- 
tinuance of public patronage if they are prepared to follow up the high 


s 


winter campaign. 


tended to with-a vigilance and experienced tact, that is worthy of much 


commendation. Weare given to understand, on reliable authority, that 


if such is the fact, Messrs. Manu and Marshall will 
be enabled to compete successfully with their formidable rival at the 


the whole season. 





The impression she made was s0 strong, so lasting, that even Madlle. 
Borghese’s admirable personation was deprived of its legitimate effect. 
The part was written for Borghese, and she fist performed it. True, 
when she visited America, her voice was somewhat impaired, and much 
of the freshness which was the charm of her original performance was 


Park ; and the New-York public will have the gratification of possessing 
two leading Theatres, where the Drama will be presented ina style be- 
fitting the character of this great metropolitan Emporium. 

Of the performances of the week, there has been but little to call for 
especial criticism. Mr. Forrest is going through the round of his well- 


The combined impressions made by Calvé and Borghese, could not fail 
to be detrimental to any distinguished success to be gained by any artiste 
in the same character, therefore the choice of La Fille du Regiment was 
a bold and a hazardous step, and we feared much that Madame Laborde 


that upon the whole Madame Laborde has met with much success, if she 
Our readers will remember the account we gave of our first impressions 
of the vocal pretensions of this lady. Her subsequent performances afford- 


We then accord- | 


We were certainly dis- | obtain that supremacy over the feelings of his auditors, he 
appointed, but we expected, from future vocal combined with dramatic | and so triumphantly exercised. 


character of the attractions, presented at the commencement of their | great éclat. 


The House has been carefully re-touched and painted during the recess. | 
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lost, but still her personation here is remembered by hundreds of her ad-| known characters, every point and phase of which are as familiar 
as 


“household gods” to the masses of play goers, and on which criticism, 
has been exhausted: and yet with all this familiarity and long acquain- 
tance, he is received nightly by his admirers with an intensity of en- 
thusiasm, which seems to “ grow by what it feeds on.” Whatever dif. 
ference of opinion may exist, among the strictly critical, on the merits of 
Mr. Forrest, it is not to be denied but that in this country he stands pre- 
| eminently the greatest histrionic favourite now living. That some extra. 

ordinary aud peculiar talent has given Mr. Forrest this enviable Position 

with his countrymen it would be futile todeny. The masses are with him 
and if acting, as an art, is supposed to be an exponent of nature, Mr. For. 
rest, in thus conoiliating the sutfrages of the million, must have touched the 
chords which vibrate in the breasts of men as a body, or he could not 


has so long 


This pre-eminence of Mr. Forrest over his gifted contemporaries, has 


objections and opinions, but we regret to say that we must hold to our | been with us the subject of interesting ethical disquisition, coupled as it 


is with the fact that this great actor has also been subjected to severe 


As an actress Madame Laborde is self possessed aud evidently accus- | criticism by those who profess to judge him by the usual canons applied 


to the histrionic art. We are inclined to believe that Mr. Forrest is not to 
be judged by the ordinary canonical standards of criticism, at least on his 
native soil. He has created a school in his art, strictly American, and he 
stands forth as the very embodiment, as it were, of the masses of American 
character. Hence his peculiarities. Hence his amazing success. And 
further, Mr. Forrest in his acting is not merely the embodiment of a ya- 
tional character, but he is the beau ideal of a peculiar phase of that cha- 
racter—its democratic idiosyncrasy. Of this, both physically and in his artis 

tical execution, he is a complete living illustration. 

All this was perhaps more palpable in his acting some years ago, than 
itis at present, when study and experience have subdued much of his 
original impetuosity and disregard of the conventional rules of his art. 
But there is still enough lett of his original leaven to characterize his per- 
formances as being distinct and peculiar. His Shakspearean characters 
are all stamped with the same intense energy of expression, and over- 
whelming displays of physical force. The imbecile Lear, and the mel 
ancholy Dane, are in his hands frequently like enraged Titans, both im 
look and manner. Macbeth is the ferocious chief of a barbarous tribe— 
and his Othello, with all its many beauties, becomes in his hands truly the 
ferocious and ‘‘ bleody Moor.’ We mean in all this to say, that the 
courtly guise, the old world conventionalisms, which ‘ hedge in the di- 
vinity of kings,” and the polished graces that surround the great and high 
born—are not held by Mr. Forrest as the imperative auxiliaries of his 
acting. His graces and his dignity have been founded on other models— 
the free aboriginal of his country, erect and fearless in the freedom with 
which nature has endowed him, has afforded to this great actor lessons in 
the histrionic art, which the finished artists of Europe take only from the 
Court or the Salons. And in striking out this originality, Mr. Forrest has 
touched the hearts, and jumped with the tastes of a majority of his 
countrymen. Witness the furor of audiences subjected to his contro|— 
the simultaneous shouts of applause, which follow his great efforts : see 
the almost wild enthusiasm that he kindles in the breasts of his auditors, 
and,who will deny that Mr. Forrest has got the heart, nay the “ very heart 
of hearts,” of the masses, however he may have failed to conciliate the 
full approbation of the strictly critical and the fastidious? The effectshe 
produced in England and Scotland were the same. In London and Ed- 
inburgh where the people are influenced, perhaps, to a certain extent, by 
aristocratic associations, Mr. Forrest was considered too strong in bis de- 
lineations ; with the democratic denizens of the large manufacturing 
towns his success was unbounded. 

We have noticed the gradual change that has taken place in Mr. For. 
rest’s acting, during the last few years. He has become more elaborate 
and studied, retaining, however, in passages all his original intensity. We 
| regret the change,—it destroys the keeping of his own exclusive style, 
| 


| and it has served, we think, to increase his besetting sin of excessive in- 
} 





dulgence in the emphatic stress—which has now become almost a positive 
blemish in his acting ; for to carry out this, he prolongs his words to a 
painful degree, and frequently falls into the error of false accentuation of 
| Syllables, most grating to educated ears. It was the pride of the great 
masters of the Art, that the stage should be considered the model of cor 
rect and graceful elocution.. Mr. Forrest should imitate those great ex. 
amplars of his profession, and avoid lending his vast influence to the for- 
mation of a vicious style, subversive of good taste. 

But while we note what we conceive to be the defects of Mr. Forrest’s 
more matured style, we are bound to acknowledge his improvements in 
many of the great essentials of his art. He has acquired a depth of 
pathos, and a finish in the expression of the softer passions, eminently 
marked and beautiful. His attitudes too are more graceful, picturesque, 
and artistical. He gave an exquisite illustration of these improved effects 
in his acting on Monday evening, in the delivery of Othello’s “ Farewell” 
—striking the attitude of Laocoon with graphic fidelity, he poured 
forth that matchless speech with a depth of pathos and touching beauty 
that was actually electrical on the audience, and drew down long and 
continued plaudits. 

We have left ourselves without space to notice the performances at the 
Broadway in detail. We shall do this next week, when the company 
will be more fully organized,—but we must not omit noticing the debué 
of Miss Isabel Dickenson, a young and popular actress from England, 
who is engaged to supply the place of Miss Rose Telbin. She made her 
first appearance in the Eton Boy with complete success. Miss Dicken- 

son possesses a fine dashing person, is familiar with the stage, and 

| certainly dons the male attire with a truthfulness and identity we scarce- 
| ly ever remember to have seen surpassed, even by Charlotte Cushman. 
| She was loudly called for at the conclusion of the Farce, and appeared 
| leading in Mr. Lester, in the female attire he had worn as Major Pop- 
| ham. Mr. Lester’s personation of this part is equal to some of those ad- 
| mirable imitative sketches of female characters Mathews introduced into 
his Table Entertainment, and was received by the audience with peals 
and shouts of laughter. The Eton Boy is to be repeated this evening. 








Nisto’s.—French Opera and sterling Comedies have been the attrac- 
tions of the week on alternate nights at this house, and notwithstanding the 


Thus far everything augurs a most prosperous season, and the enterpris-| counter attractions at the other houses the audiences have been as nume- 


rous as usual. Mr. H. Placide’s benefit on Tuesday was liberally patron- 
ized, and the performance of the Rivals, with a strong cast, went off with 
T. Placide’s benefit on Thursday also drew a numerous au 
These talented brothers are among the reigning favourites of the 


| day, and should be seen among us more frequently. We hope to see Mr. 





| dience. 


Important additions have been made to the stock company; and the gene-| H. Placide one of the prominent features at the Park this season. 
ral details of the stage, under the presiding care of Mr. Blake, are at- | 


A new candidate for dramatic favour is announced this evening in Lu 
cy of Lammermoor report speaks in high terms of the fair debutante. The 
entertainments of the evening are for the benefit of Mr. George Vanden- 


arrangements with artists of the highest celebrity have been effected, and | hoff. 
that a continuous succession of the inost attractive novelties is secured for 


3uRntoN’s.—Dombey & Son is still running its almost unprecedentedly 
successful career at this house. Brougham has revived his inimitable bur- 
lesque of Metamora or the Last of the Pollywogs, in which his own per- 


an admission ticket. It is a parody of the true classic stamp—taithful to the 

original—and unequalled as a piece of continuously sustained imitation. 

Several novelties are announced at this house, and Mr. Johnson the ce 
tobrated comedian from Philadelphia is shortly to appear. 


fect representation of the Wamponoag Chief is alone worth the price of 
| 














‘Notices of New Works. 


Kwicxersocker’s New Yorx. We cordially welcome this the first 
volume of the new edition of Washington Irving’s works, put forth by Mr. 
Purwam, the publisher, of this city. Of the work itself it were altogether 
superfluous to speak: of the way in which it is got up we are glad to 
speak in high terms of commendation. Neat, portable, and legible, this small 
octavo is cheap enough for the economical, and sufficiently recherché for 
the man of taste. In this series will be comprised Irving’s promised Life 
of Mohammed, which we take for granted will be the popular production 
ofthe day. With such a subject and such an author, the public may well 
be impatient for their coming treat. 

Tue German’s Tate. Kroitzner. By Harriet Lee. New York. 1848. 
Spalding § Shepard. This story, now issued in a pocket volume, fur- 
nished Byron with the subject matter of his tragedy of “Werner.” It is 
one of the well-known and much admired “Canterbury Tales,”publish- 
ed more than forty years ago, and the memory of which has not been alto- 
gether washed out by the ever increasing flood of new works of fiction. 
It would be a curious and interesting occupation to compare the prose 
original with the expanded poem of Byron, and to observe how largely 
he was indebted to Harriet Lee, for his plot, his characters, and his inci- 
dents. 

Kirwan Unmaskep. By the Right Rev. Bishop Hughes. New York. 
1848. E. Dunigan. This little book contains a series of six letters to 
Dr. Murray of Elizabethtown, N. J., on the subject of the Doctor’s seces- 
sion from the Roman Catholic Church. We have no partiality for reli- 
gious controversy carried on between individuals, through the columns of 
newspaper, or in pamphlet form. Controversy there must be; and it is 
well there should be ; for the cause of truth ought to profit thereby. But 
acrimonious feelings are so commonly engendered by personal theologi- 
cal squabbles, that we cannot hail their publication with any pleasure. 
We are not familiar with Bishop Hughes’s written style ; but if there be 
not more of sound argument and simple Christianity in his epistles to 
Kirwan than in his recent spoken address to his own countrymen, he will 
not enhance his fame or increase his sphere of usefulness by their publi- 
cation. The Bishop's attempted distinction between the pike and the 
shield was so palpably absurd, that it would be but a compliment to call 
it jesuitical. 

Ciara, on THE Rep ann Wuite Roses. New York. 1848. E. Dunigan. 
This is a little tale translated from the German of Christopher Von Schmid, 
and ene that takes the eye, from the excellence of its getting up and the 
neatness of the woodcuts with which it is decorated. If the tale be as 
good as it looks, we would commend it to notice. 

Hupson River Guipe—Rart Roap ayp Sream Boat Book. Two little 
pocket companions that will be found very useful, at this season, by those 
who are enabled to breathe the country air. They are published by Mr. 


J. Disturnel. 
—_—<>——___ 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The Paris papershave receutly made known to the public the following 
document from the papers of the i!lustrious deceased. There is a strange 
mixture of egotism, of rhapsody, and of truth, in these testamentary and 
prefatory remarks. It will be observed that they refer to the forthcom- 
ing Mémoires d’Outre Tombe, aud hint plainly enough that the quorum 
pars magna fui would be an appropriate motto for the title page. 

As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of my end. and as 
at my age the days granted to me are only days of grace, or rather of 
pl lam about, in the fearof being overtaken by death, to explain my- 
self on a work intended to while away the ennui of those last and lone- 
some hours which we neither wish for nor know how to employ. 

The memoirs, at the commencement of which this preface will be read, 
embrace, or will embrace, the entire course of my lie ; they were com- 
menced in the year 1811, and continued up to the present time. I nar- 
rate in what has been already completed, and shall still further recount 
in that which it as yet only just sketched out—my childhood, education, 
and youth; my entrance into the army, my arrival at Paris, my presenta- 
tion to Louis XVI., the first scenes of the Revolution, my voyages to 
America, my return to Europe, my Emigration to Germany and England, 
my return to France under the consulate, my occupations and works 
under the empire, my visit to Jerusalem, my pursuits and writings under 
the Restoration, and finally, the complete history of that restoration, and 
its overthrow. 

Ihave come in contact with almost all the men who in my time have 
yet a part in the world’s history, more or less important, both at home 
and abroad—from Washington to Napoleon, from Louis XVIII. to Alex- 
ander, from Pius VII. to Gregory XVI., from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Londonderry, Capo d’Istria, to Malesherbes and Mirabeau ; from Nelson, 
Bolivar, Mehemet, Pacha of Egypt, to Suffren, Bougainville, Lapeyrouse, 
and Moreau. I was oneof a triumvirate which is without parallel. Three 
poets of antagonistic interests and different nations were about the same 
ume ministers of foreign affairs—myself in France, Canning in England, 
and Martinez de la Rosain Spain. Ihave passed successively through the 
uneventful years of my youth, the busy years of the republican era, the 
magnificence of Napoleon, and the reign of legitimacy. I have traversed 





the oceans of the old and new worlds, and trod the soil of the tour quar- |' 


ters of the globe. After encamping under the hut of the Iroquois and the 
tent of the Arab, in the wigwam of the Huron, and amongst the ruins of 
Athens, of Jerusalem, of Memphis, of Carthage, and of Granada,in Greece, 
Turkey, aud the Morea ; atter wearing the bear skin of the savage and 
the caftan of the Mamlouk ; after suttering poverty, hunger, thirst, and 
exile, I a minister and ambassader embroidered with gold, and covered 
with gems and orders, have sat at the table of kings and at the fetes of. | 
princes and princesses, only again to fall into indigence, and sutier incar | 
ceration in a jail. 
Ihave been on terms of intimacy with crowds of men distinguished in 
arms, in religion, politics, jurisprudence, science, and art ; ° 
terials in the greatest abundance ; more than four thousand private letters 
the diplomatic correspondence of my different embassies ; those of my 
ministry of foreign affairs, amongst which are some particularly addressed 
to myself, which have never been made public.—I have shouldered the 
musket of the soldier, carried the stick of the traveller, and the staff of the 
gig ; a8 a navigator, my destiny has been as inconstant as my sail ; 
ke a king fisher, I have made my nest upon the waves. I have been 
mixed up with peace and war ; I have signed treaties and protocols ; and 
have published a vast number of works. I have been initiated into the 
secrets of party, both of court and government ; I have seen around me 
the victims of misery, the most favoured by fortune, and the most re- 
nowned by fame. I have assisted at sieges, congresses, conclaves ; at the 
restoration and destruction of thrones. I have formed a part of histor 
and am able to write it while my life, solitary, thoughtful, and poetic ie 
strolled through this world of realities, catastrophes, tumults, and confu- 
sion with the children of my songs, Chactas, Rene, Eudore, Aben-Hamet 
and with the daughters of my imagination, Atala, Amelia, Blanca, Velleda, 
Cymodocee ; both during and beyond my generation. I have exercised 
without perhaps wishing or seeking it, a triple influence—religious, politi- 
cal, and literary. I have uow around me but four or five contemporaries 
of long standing renown ; Alfieri, Canova, and Monti have disappeared. 
Of those brilliant days [taly but preserves Pendemonte and Manzoni ; 
Pellico had passed his prime in the dungeons of Spielberg; the genius of 
the countrymen of Dante has been condemned to silence or forced to lan- 
ish in a foreign land. Byron and Canning both died young ; Scott has 
eft us ; Goethe has departed laden with glory and with years. France 
has scarcely any of her last and golden age left,—she is beginning a new 
era—I alone am left to write my era, like the old priest who, in the sack- 
it g of Beziers, had to toil the bell before falling himself when the last citi- 
zen would have expired. 
P a death shal lower the curtain between me and the world, it will 
nd that my drama is divided into three acts. From my youth till 1800 I 
was a soldier and traveller; from 1800 to 1814, under the consulate and 


empire, my life was that of a man of letters ;and from the restoration 
until now, it has been that of a politician. 


In each of my three successive careers 
task ; as a traveller, I attempted to disco 
I tried to re-establish religion on its ruin 
to give the people the true system of rep 
liberties attached to it, and I have at le 





I possess ma- 





I proposed to myself a great | 
ver the polar world ; as author 
8; as statesman, [ endeavoured | 





conquer for them what is of equal value, and might be substituted for 
them, and take the place of any constitation—I mean, the press. If I 
have often snissarviodl in my enterprises, it is because failure is my destiny. 
Others who succeeded in their desi 
had powerful friends and an undistur 
not had this happiness. 

Of all the French authors of these times I am almost the only one 
whose life bears any affinity to his works ; by turns traveller, soldier, 
poet, politician, it is whilst in forests thatI have sung of woods, in ships 
that I have painted the sea, in the camp that I have spoken of arms, in 
exile that I have learnt the want of acountry’s love; incourt, in public 
life, in drawing rooms that I have studied princes, politics, laws, and his- 
tory. The orators of Greece and Rome were mixed up and took part in 
the affairs of government. In the Italy and Spain of the end of the 
middle ages and of its regeneration, the first. geniuses of literature and 
art took part in the social movement. What stormy and noble lives 
were those of Dante, Tasso, Camoens, Ercilla,and Cervantes! In France 
our poets and historians of old sang and wrote in the midst wee deere es 
and combats. Thibaut,Comte de Champagne, Villehardouin, Joinvi le 
derive the felicity of their style from the adventurous character of their 
lives ; Froissart sought for history in the world, and learnt it from cheva- 
liers and abbes with whom he associated ; but from the reign of Francis I 
our authors have been isolated men, whose productions could only be the 
expression of the mind, not the reflection of their age. oth! 

If | were destined to live, I should represent in my person the princi- 

les, the ideas,the events, the catastrophes, the epopee of my times, as 

ey are depicted in these Memoirs. The more sv as | have seen a world 
begun and ended—characters opposed at the beginning, at the end have 
become amalgamated in my opinions. I fiud myself, as it were, between 
two epochs as at the confluence of two rivers, and plunge into their trou- 
bled waters, leaving with regret the shore where I was born, and swim 
with hope towards that unknown land to wh. the children of this 
generation are flocking. : S 

The Memoirs are divided into books and parts, having been written at 
different times and places ; these sections naturally cause a kind of prolo- 
gues, which relate fw events that happened subsequently to the last date, 
and describe the places where I again take 7: the thread of my narra- 
tive. The varied events and changing forms of my life thus mingling the 
one with the other, it frequently happened that in the time of ws A es ll 
ity I had tospeak of my adversity, and that in the days of my tri ulation 
I recalled to mind past hours of a ete . . 

The diverse sentiments of my different periods of life, my youth pene- 
trating into my age, the gravity of my experienced years saddening my 
light hearted ones, the rays of my sun from its rising to its setting, cross- 
ing and commingling, like the scattered reflection of my existence, give a 
sort of indefinable unity to my works from my cradle to my tomb, from 
my tomb to my cradle; my sufferings have become my pleasures, my joys; 
my griefs; and none can tell whether these memoirs were written by a 
youth or agreybeard. Ido not say this in the way of self laudation, for I 

now not it if it be deserving of praise; I only relate what is true, and 
what has happened without my dreaming of it, through the inconstancy 
of the tempests let loose against my bark, and which have often hindered 
me from describing such and sucha fragment of my life, other than as 
the rock on which my hopes were wrecked. In the composition of these 
memoirs, I have been actuated by atruly paternal m pw if possible, I 
would raise the spirits of the dead to correct the proof-saeets for it,—the 
dead flee so quickly. 

The notes accompanying the text are of three kinds: the first, placed 
together at theend of the volume, contain explanations and justifications ; 
the second, at the foot of the pages, are of the same epech as the text ; 
the third, likewise at the foot of the pages, have been added since the com- 
position of the body of the work, and bear their date and the place 
where they were written. A year or two of solitude in some remote 
corner of the earth would suffice for their completion; but I have never 
enjoyed repose since the nine months that | slept in my mother’s womb, 
and itis probable that I shall not find any such as I experienced before 
birth except in the breast of our common mother after death. Many of 
my friends have pressed me to publish part of my history now, but I have 
not been able to grant their wish. In the first place, Is ould be, in spite 
of myself, less frank and vigorous; secondly, I have always addressed 
myself to my readers from my coffin; the work has received a religious 
character from this circumstance, of which I could not deprive it without 
prejudice to it; it wouid cost me much to suppress that distant voice 
which springs from the tomb, and which is heard through the whole 
course of my recital. It will not be thought strange thatI retain some 
weakness and that lam pre-occupied with the fate of the poor orphan 
destined to remain when I have passed away. If my sufferings in this 
world will ensure my happiness in the next, a little light being thrown on 
my last tableau will serve to make the faults of the printer less striking ; 
life goes ill with me ; perhaps death will be better.—Paris, December 1st, 
1833. 


s were favoured by fortune, they 
country to assist them ; I have 
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JENNY LIND’S CONCERT. 


That Jenny Lind reaps a goldeu harvest from the cultivation of her 
vocal powers is true; but no artist that we have ever heard of has made 
so noble a use of prosperity. Of no professional income, earned by 
the laborious exertion of transcendent talents, has so large a portion ever 
“ wandered, Heaven-directed, to the poor.” The whole of this accom- 
plished lady’s life is an unbroken course of active benevolence ; of which 
only occasional instances can come to the knowledge of the public, in 
consequence of their striking character and great magnitude. 

Of that description was the concert which she gave on Monday, July 
31, for the benefit of the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, in Brompton, in the neighbourhood of her residence. Learning 
that it was in contemplation to enlarge the establishment by the addition 
of a wing to the building, she, unsolicited, offered to give a concert in 
furtherance of this object; an offer which, as might be supposed, was 
joyfully accepted. Not satisfied with contributing the attraction of her 
vocal talents, she took upon herself the whole trouble of getting up the 
concert; defrayed the whole expenses attending it; and handed over to 
the Committee—not the profits, but the entire receipts, amounting to 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-six pounds; which, we observe, the 
Committee have publicly and gratefully acknowledged. 

The concert was a most elegant entertainment. Mademoiselle Lind 
exerted herself very much, and exhibited her powers in quite a new 
light; performing tours de force and executive achievements which Cata- 
lani herself never surpassed and probably never equalled. In the famous 
air, ‘* Non paventar,”’ from the F/auto Magico, belonging to the Queen of 
Night, (a part which Mozart, for the sake of a particular performer, 
stuffed full of every imaginable difficulty )Mademoiselle Lind made light ot 
the most arduous passages, repeatedly soaring to F in alt without the 
slightest effort or uncertainty. Still more extraordinary was her perfor- 
mance of a “ Trio for a soprano and two flutes,” in Meyerbeer’s Camp of 
Silesia; a piece in which the prima donna, (for some dramatic purpose, 
with which we are not acquainted,) transforming her voice into an in- 
strument, contends with the other two in the most difficult passages 
which the flute can execute. She not only equalled two admirable 
players—Messrs. Remusat and King—in rapidity, Nghtnees, and clear ar- 
ticulation, but added a beauty of tone which no instrument in the world 
could emulate. Besides these astonishing displays of vocal power, Mad- 
emoiselle Lind sang, with Lablache, the duet “ Per piacer alla Signora,” 
in Rossini’s T'wrco in Italia, with graceful archness; the trio ‘“ Giovenetto 
Cavalier” from the Crociato, with Miles. Cruvelli and Vera; and the 
“Casta Diva” in Norma. Several pleasing pieces were sung by Cruvelli, 
Dabocetta, and Belletti. Mr. Cooper, who made so great a sensation ata 
recent Philharmonic concert, played a violin solo; and several of Men- 
delssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte were well executed by M. Otto Goldsmidt. 
The whole was over in two hours. 

Mademoiselle Lind heightened the pleasure of this elegant entertain- 
ment by the graceful alacrity and cheerfulness of her manner, which was 
more like that of a lady receiving company and doing the honours in her 
own drawing-room than that of a performer in public. The crowded 
and fashionable audience, too, seemed to regard her in that light. The 
Duke of Wellington, sitting in the front row of the orchestra, shook 
hands with her when she entered ; an action which expressed the feeling 
of everybody preeent—personal regard for the woman as well as admira- 
tion of the artist.—London Spectator. 


—————~ 


THE CLOSE OF THE LONDON OPERA SEASON. 


Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—Saturday night, August 5, was the last of 
the subscription. A few extra performances are to take place, but with 
the subscription the season may be said to end. It terminated brilliantly. 
An audience, which filled every part of the house, was attracted by J Pu- 
ritani, and the National Anthem, in which the whole company joined, was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties occasioned by the peculiar hardness of 


resentative monarchy, with the | the times, and by contending circumstances, the season of 1848 has been 
ast been successful in aiding to | prosperous. The re-appearance of Mademoiselle Lind has been attended 














by the same warmth of feeling that marked her début, and she remitins 
09 focus of attraction ine so that her success is the mea- 
sore of its prosperity. The two new characters in which she has 
ed have displayed her talents so favourably that they may be ranked with 
her best parts of last year. Lucia and Elvira, both exquisite specimens 
of singing, stand out in the lyrical drama as histrionic representations of 
maduaess not to be surpassed. Moreover, a distinctive character is given 
to the madness in each of these parts, so that the impression produced 
by them is as different as possible. In the great veda of last year—in 
Amina, Maria, Alice, Mademoiselle Lind has delighted her audience as 
much as ever. Her voice is even deemed fuller and richer than when 
previously heard. The préstige of the “ Swedish nightingale” has not di- 
minished an iota. Her return to this country was at once marked by 
crowded houses, and the operas in which she has appeared for the first 
time have had the effect of new works, although perfectly familiar to the 
ublic. 
, An important addition was made to the opera company in the person of 
Signor Belletti. Possessed of an excellent organ, and being an accom- 
plished musician, he has played a variety of parts in the most satisfacto 
manner. He is one of those artists in whom reliance can be placed, and 
who are sure to execute conscientiously whatever they undertage. Alto- 
gether his Figaro was one of the best that has been on the stage. It was 
a great change for the better, that in place of Fornasari—excellent as an 
actor, but uncertain as a singer—two such artists as Belletti and Coletti 
were substituted. The latter returned to the London boards last year, 
and therefore, this season, he came with a reputation already established. 
We need only mention the veteran Lablache, who stillrejoices in his pris- 
—~ power, to show how strong the company has been in the department 
of basses. 

Another good accession to the company was Mademoiselle Cravelli, 
who, by a powerful voice and by undaunted energy, at once establish 
herself as a favourite with the public. She has all the material for an ex- 
cellent vocalist, and with somewhat more cultivation and refinement will 
be able to take a first-rate position in a lyrical company. Madame Tado- 
lini brought with her an immense continental reputation, and her e 
ment was, therefore, highly creditable to the manager. Her voice, how- 
ever, had lost its freshness, and her gestures were ot a kind more exag 
rated than was consonant with the taste of this country. At the same 
time her merits were acknowledged by the audience, and she remained 
a favourite to the last. The contralto, Mademoiselle Schwartz, was an 
unequal singer, but she gave effect to some few of the characters in which 
she appeared. Mademoiselle Abbadia was a failure, likewise M. Labo- 
cetta, as a principal tenor, though perhaps he might be useful in subor- 
dinate parts. 

Attila, the new opera by Verdi, produced this year did not in any way 
add to the reputation of the composer. His Nino and Ernani have gain- 
ed a permanent place in the musical repertoire of this country, but Verdi 
does not advance as his compositions increase in number. He lacks me- 
lody to allure the ordinary hearer, and science to satisfy the technical 
judge. In the outline of his conceptions there is something grand aud 
dramatic, but his works are all made after the same model, and what 
surprises at first loses in effect by repetition. By his readiness in produc- 
ing the works of this new composer, the m er has shown his active 
desire to satisfy the public taste for novelty. If Italy can give nothing 
better, he at any rate is not to be blame. 

The ballet department has been kept up inits usual condition of magni- 
ficence. Though many attempts have been made at divers other establish- 
ments, dailet really thrives nowhere but at her Majesty’s Theatre. Artists 
of the first celebrity may be engaged elsewhere, but excepting here, there 
seems to be no sense for an ensemble, and the spectator scarcely finds him- 
self in a proper atmosphere. The art of decoration has been carried to a 
high degree of perfection at this house, and has been applied to the con- 
cluding part of an entertainment with remarkable skill. In these con- 
cluding effects, which are the joint production of the scene-painter and 
the machinist, Her Majesty’s Theatre is unrivalled—certainly in London, 
and we believe on the continent. We need only allude to the concluding 
scene of Fiorita, in which real water was introduced for the first time 
with success, although it has been a favourite expedient from time im- 
memorial. In this department the talent of Mr. Marshall, the painter, 
has been of incalculable service to Mr. Lumley. iorita, the new ballet 
with which the season opened, was one of the most successful works of 
the kind ever produced, and in Les Quatre Saisons we had, in a new form, 
one of those grand combinations, which constituted the glory of the pas 
de quatreand the pas des déesses. beset» write 

Cerito and Carlotta Grisi remain the heroines of the ballet, while in his 
new danseuses Mr. Lumley has been most fortunate. The success of 
Rosati last year was not a transient piece of good fortune. This year she 
had taken a still firmer position, anil instead of being regarded as a prom- 
ising beginner, may be set down among the artists of the first class. The 
command she has over the difficulties of her art, the ease and delicacy 
with which she performs the most intricate evolutions, give her a pecu- 
liarty which may be said to constitute astyle of her own. Marie Taglioni 
is less cultivated than Rvsati, but her vigour and energy show that she 
has all the material for an excellent artist. 

Looking at both departments for the two seasons, of which the iast has 
just terminated, we may congratulate the manager on the number of new 
artistes previously unknown, whom he has introduced to the London pub- 
lic with perfect success. The début of Gardoni who opened so brilliantly 
in La Favorite, and who still sings so sweetly in J Puritani, was 
an important event. A new tenor of such merit had not come out for 
years. Thencame Coletti, excellent asa singer and actor, who might be 
fairly called new to the public, so short was the period during which he 
was seen in the days of the “ Tamburini row.”’ This year we have Cru- 
velliand Belletti, both decidedly successful; and inthe ballet there are 
Rosati and Marie Taglioni. All these new talents have done much towards 
dissipating a belief that the operatic arts were the sole property of a 
favoured few, and the readiness with which Mr. Lumley has intused new 
blood into his company is worthy ofthe highest commendation. And at 
the summit of the new talents stands the unrivalled Jenny Lind, whose 
fame and popularity have become proverbial.— J'imes. 
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LITERARY MEN IN ENGLAND. 
THEIR POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Having last week demonstrated, we trust, the author’s claims to share 

in the advantage and encouragement bestowed on other professions, (not 
without some sense of shame that arguments on the point should be 
needed,) we proceeded to canvass the means by which those claims may 
be satisfied. It is not our object to propose any definite plan so much as 
to suggest measures that may invite discussion. Some distinct provision, 
combining whatever is practical and valuable in the separate aspects of 
the question, may here after be submitted as the result of such discus- 
sion. 
Whatever difficulties may lie in the way of affording pecuniary aids to 
literary exertions none can exist against conceding the right of a defined 
social position. The establishment of a corporation analogous in princi- 
ple to that of the Royal Academy, though with a wider scope, might at 
once be etfected—such an institution being empowered to confer honour- 
ary degrees upon its members. No anomaly can be more monstrous than 
that of excluding the literary producer trom those honours which are 
bestowed upon learning. The creator of thought is prohibited from the 
distinction conferred upon him who acquires it. He who is readin the 
classics assumes the degree which is withheld trom him who has be- 
come one. ! ’ 

Such an academy as we propose might either be exclusively devoted 
to literature and science, or ie tm the Fine Arts, oratory, the stage. 
An institution of this kind, founded on a basis really national, would oc- 
cupy a rank of the first importance,—and to be numbered its 
academicians would be a virtual as well as a nominal dignity. Under the 
auspices of this society schools might be formed for the study of the 
Belles Lettres, the arts, scieuces, and rhetoric. These schools would, of 
course, involve the establishment of distinct professorships—and thus 
secure both honour and emolument to the men eminent in their respective 
pursuits. Nor is there any reason why the developement of such an as- 
sociation should be confined to the capital. In London a parent institu- 
tion might be organized which should have its branch societies in every 
populous town throughout the empire. Offices of distinction and utility 
would thus be multiplied in connection with the general advance of in- 
telligence. 

On this head the last number of the Edinburgh Review suggests a pro- 
posal which we think entitled to attention.— 

“ Perhaps,’ observes the writer, “in any comprehensive system of nationa 
education which the conflicting opiniens are prejudices of party may permit the 
legislature ultimately to accomplish, means may be taken to render the Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes — of which are fast decaying, and cannot, we believe, long exist 
upon resources wholly voluntary) permanent and valuable auxiliaries to popular 
instruction ; and empowered lectureships and professorships at the more important 
of these in our larger towns might be devoted to men distinguished in letters and 
science, connect them more with the practical world, occ upy but little of their time, 
and yield them emoluments, if modest, still sufficient to relieve them from actua 
dependence on the ordinary public and trading booksellers.” 
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* The decline of mechanics’ institute, may easily be accounted for with- 
out implying on the of their members either indifference to know- 
ledge or pecuniary depression. A rapid succession of lectures ou the 
most varied subjects is not the best method of acquainting the student 
with any subject in particular. Whatever the meritof the discourses, 
they are not ouly of uceselty limited expositions of their respective 
topics (for how can a science be taught in four or six nights ?), but the in- 
formation actually gained is quickly displaced by the demands of a new 
theme on the attention. It is obvious that he who in six months is re- 
quired to study as many different branches of knowledge will at the ex- 
piration of the period have made small progress in any one. Neither do 
we conceive that the instraction provided at these popular institutions is 
at all commensurate with the real wants ofthe times. The developement 
of thought and the training of the intellect are more important than the 
mere dissemination of tacts. To educate the perceptious by which the 
mind masters truths for itself outweighs in value an encyclopedia of de- 
tails. In most cases these more vital ends are, we fear, either altogether 
lost sight of or subordinated to those which are interior. The masses, in- 
deed, oon association for mental culture :—but let it be a permanent 
and quickening culture. Let it include not only the exemplifications of 
literature and science, but their spirit and their laws also. While it pre- 
sents the issues of other men’s thoughts let it appeal to the faculty of 
thought in the stadent. The general establishment of such institutions— 
cheap lay universities for the people—would be a boon reflecting the 
highest honour on the Government that should confer it. A comprehen- 
sive education would,thus be proviled for the operative classes, and a 
dignified competency tor the professors of literatare. Such extensive 
patronage would doubtless be liable to abuse, and the public teacher 
miglit in some instances—were means not provided for counteracting 
the liability—become the delegate of a political system: but the danger 
would be ina great degree obviated by vesting the disposal of literary 
pteterment in a council selected from our most distinguislied authors. 

Nor need literary encouragements be coufined to such measures as 
these. Hereditary distinctions are, of course, undesirable—both because 
they require large wealth to sustain them and because a diguity so emi- 
nently persona! as that of thought can least of all be made matter of in- 
heritance. But why, following the example of Prussia, should not an 
* Order of Civil Merit” be created here which, contemplating every spe- 
cies of civil desert, would, of course, include that of literature! So sim- 
ple a means of conferring honour should scarcely have required a fereign 
precedent. 

Besides those pecuniary aids at which we have already glanced, there 
are numerous means compatible with some degree of meutal leisure by 
which Governments could mark their sympathy with letters. How many 
places are there in their gift for which education alone sufliciently qualities 
the recipient! In the various commissionerships, in the Stamp Office, the 
Post Office, the Treasury, &c., how many are the vacancies which might 
be filled as creditably by literary men as by the unprovided scions or ser 
vants of the aristocracy! It would be no great hardship upon an admin- 
istration to ask that it should bestow in the recognition of intellect those 
posts which it frequently confers as the recompense of a vote. A system 
which should thus combine a modest competence with the discharge of 

ublic duties would be far preferable to the graut of pensions—excepting 
im those instances in which age or long mental exertion may have pro- 
duced incapacity for service. On the pension list, as on the other nation- 
al funds, the exhausted writer or his bereaved children will still have 
their share of claim with other classes for whom the nation thus publicly 
provides; but the yet vigorous intellects which Governments feel it fit- 
— to reward are far more worthily treated by being converted to the 
public use in the ordinary functions of the state machine than by any 
sincere recognition. The powers that are worth subsidizing are worth 
employing—and the dignity of the literary character requires that the 
literary man should take wages rather thar alms. We dismiss this topic 
by another quotation from the article in the Edinburgh Review. The doc- 
trine and suggestion which it embodies have our full approval.— 


The principle of a pension list is not one that dignifies the community of letters, 
nor does it meet the yuestion at issue. Evenina pecuniary pointof view a sum 
might ofien be necessary for a limited period inthe production ofa particular work 
which it would not be necessary to continue for life, and which need not be applied 
to the mere relief of positive distress or the support of infirmity and age. Schiller 
was in the prime of life and quite capable of becoming a bookseller’s drudge, per- 
haps of writing Grecian histories and works on animated nature, when two nolile- 





men, thinking that his genius was meant for other things. subscribsd to endow him 
with a pension forthree years to enable him to dothat which he was calculated best 
to do. Itcame to Schiller at the right time of his existence. It served, we be- 
lieve, not only to aid his genius, but to soften his heart. Some help of a similar na- 
ture—a national fund in connexion with the pension list might not unprofitably be- 
stow 
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dalls the pleasure of contemplation. It is the “ order in variety,” of 
which Pope sung, which makes Stowe “the work to wonder at,” but we 
live to see the ruthless spoliation of the place, to mourn over the ejection 
of the Muses from one of their dearest haunts, by cruel and unsynipathi- 
sing—brokers ! 

Our present opportunity does not pout us to dilate, a8 we are natu- 
rally tempted to i upon the marvels of Stowe; but a few purticulars 
concerning its history and character may not just now be uninteresting. 
The original mansion was built by Sir Richard Temple, towards the end 
of the seveateenth century; the wings were added by his son, Lord 
Cobham; but the edifice gained the architectural grandeur it now wears 
from the extensions and improvements of Earl Tem)le, and his nephew, 
the subsequent Marquis of Buckingham. The centre of the building is 
upwards of 450 feet in length, while from end to end it measures more 
than 900. The portico of the south-east is composed of six Corinthian 
columns and two pilasters, standing on the summit of thirty-one steps 
embellished at the base with a pair of lions on pedestals. In the loggia, 
and in the intercolumniations and recesses on the sides, are several fine 
group of statuary in white marble; and the Ionic entablature is richly 

ecorated with bas reliefs. The chief apartments consist of an entrance 
hall designed by Kent, an oval saloon supported Sd scagliola pillars, an 
Egyptian hall, a music-room, a library, and ante-library, a print-room, a 
carved chapel, a banqueting-room, and a series of magnificent state- 
rooms, &c. The furniture and embellishments of these chambers are of 
the most superb description, and the effect of the ensemble is bewilder- 
ing in its multiplicity and in its air of undeviating and redundant gorge- 
ousness. To enter into any details at the present moment is completely 
out of the question; we might as well attempt to describe the contents of 
the British Museum. The rooms are loaded with objects which the spec- 
tator cannot pass by, and their complex variety may be guessed by the 
ultra-voluminousness of the catalogue. We therefore, do no wrong in 
counselling those who can accomplish the excursion, to pay a visit to the 
place while the invitation lasts; tor whatever the experience may be in 
the extravagance of domestic luxury, no one can have any preconceived 
idea of the countless treasures of Stowe. 

The gardens have long enjoyed. celebrity, and their magnitude and pic 
turesque beauty are, we Keorohena, unrivalled. These pleasure- rounds 
cover a surface of 500 acres; and, in addition to the most enc anting 
effects of wood and water, a number of architectural edifices diversify 
the scene, and, because of their historical and personal associations, spe- 
cially arrest the attention. There are several noble arches; monu- 
ments to Congreve, William Pitt, Queen Caroline, &c.; temples to a long 
list of “ British worthies,” and to the Virtues and Graces; altars, foun- 
tains, cascades, obelisks, alcoves, towers, &c.—studding the landscape 
with repeated features uf novelty, and alike excellent and alluring in 
effect.—London Morning Herald. 

Another paper observes— 


“In these ‘ Elysian Vales’ the great Lord Chatham, when a young 
man, acquired his early love of liberty ;—here Capability Brown filled 
the office of kitchen-gardener and caught that taste for landscape gar- 
dening of which he has left so many memorable examples;—here Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh were frequent visitors;—here Pope delighted to 
think down hours to moments ;—and here Horace Walpole occasionally 
stayed on state occasions. ‘Every acre at Stowe,’ says Walpole, 
‘brings to one’s mind some instance of the parts or pedantry, of the 
taste or want of taste, of the ambition or love of fame, or greatness or 
miscarriages, of those that have inhabited, decorated, planned, or visited 
the place. Pope, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Kent, Gibbs, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Chesterfield, the mob of nephews, the Lytteltons, Grenvilles, Wests, 
Leonidas Glover, and Wilkes, the late Prince of Wales, the King of Den- 
mark, Princess Amelia, and the proud monuments of Lord Chatham's 
services now enshrined there, now anathematized there, and now again 
commanding there, with the Temple of Friendship, like the Temple of 
Janus, sometimes open to War and sometimes shut up in factious cabals— 
all these images crowd upon one’s memory and add visionary personages 
to the charming scenes, that are so enriched with fanes and temples, that 
the real prospects are little less than visions themse'ves.” 


——— 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
At no time, perhaps, since the laying of the second foundation stone 
has the Cathedral of Cologne exhibited a greater appearance of activity 
than it does at this moment. Owing to the late political disturbances, it 


was feared atone time that the commemoration of its six hundredth 
birthday, which has long been looked forward to as one of the most im- 


' 4 iy ¥ | portant epochs in its progress, would have been postponed sine die. It 
It has been truly urged by Mr. Forster, in his ** Life and Adventures of | has, however, been suddenly resolved to celebrate the day,—or rather 
Oliver Goldsmith,” that a just estimate of literary claims is even more 


important to society than to authors themselves. “This is so, not ouly on 
the broad principle of equity, which none can violate without wrong to 
his own nature, but because such wrong becomes noxious to the perpetra- 
tor in precise proportion to the value of the benefit received. Were the 
uses of literature bounded by those external advantages which most men 
are so ready to acknowledge, less danger would result to the public trom 
its own neglect. It is because mental labours are intimately connected 
not only with our condition but with ourselves—because they are in- 
fluences upon the heart, mind, and inner life—that we cannot withhold 
their just tribute without disparagement to our own humanity. The 
amount of our gratitude to those who nourish our sympathy and intelli- 
gence measures the worth which we attach to those qualities. 

_ Itmay, perhaps, be the very extent of literary service that precludes 
its due appreciation. Its aids are so familiar aud universal that custom 
has blinded us to their magnitude. They enter too generally and minute 
into our existence to be often regarded in their details. They have so 
imperceptibly raised the whole tone of moral and mental life that few 
think of them in their specific results. The social man as he sits by his 
fireside in the bosom of his family feels indeed the sacredness of home— 
but he seldom recurs to that ministry which has for ages developed and 
consecrated the domestic seutiment. The book of travels transports him 
from the quiet of his parlour into other regions; he wanders beneath the 
shadows of the palm, traverses the desert without fatigue, and scales the 
mountain without peril. Does he think by what magic he masters space 
and time—of the vivid perception that brings home to him the distant— 
that the simple volume in his hand (as discovery follows discovery) may 
epitomize the exploring thought of centuries? The flower in his path 
has disclosed to him the fine secrets of its mechanism—the planets above 
his head proclaim the order of their revolutions. Does he pause, as he 
should, to thank the science which has revealed in the beauty and mag- 
nificence of Nature the dignity of Law ? 

It is at once the merit and in a worldly sense the disadvantage of a stu- 
dious life that it begets a comparative unwillingness to strive for the tan- 
gible prizes of the world. Not, indeed, because they are despised—but 

at the effort to gain them is adverse to the meditative spirit. Its action 

and its energy may be incessant—but their sphere is within. Still. none 
can set a dearer value upon competence than he to whom competence is 
opportunity, freedom, the very condition of happy and uninterrupted la- 
bour. Neither can the honours which testify of a nation’s sympathy be 
indifferent to him who draws inspiration from his own. It is one thing 
to thirst for renown and wealth as incentives—another to rejoice in them 
as consequences. The writer who finds his chief stimulus in the hope of 
fame, wants the genuine impulse that can alone achieve it. The sordid 
motive never issues ina glorious result. Of that class for which we claim 
distinction as a right, those who can best dispense with it are those who 
most deserve it. But let not the disinterestedness of genius be perverted 
into an argument against its claims. If among its noblest illustrators there 
be some who by their virtual dignity are exalted above all care for its 
outward symbols, let them at least have the opportunity to waive titular 
honours—were it only to prove thereby the superiority and sufficiency of 
those which are inherent.—London Atheneum. 


————~__—. 


STOWE HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The public are but too well aware that the contents of this magnificent 
house are about to be brought to the hammer by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, the pecuniary embarrassments of the noble owner having reach- 
ed the climax which renders such an alternative necessary. The sale 
commences on the 15th inst., and will extend over a period of some 37 
days. The mansion is now thrown open for the inspection of the curi- 


—— to the irruption of the auctioneers and their myrmidons, and 
the ace yesterday. 


t of a three days’ view took pl 

The examination of the house was a source of the highest wonder and 
gratification. It is stored with the costliest and most deastinn furniture 
while the works of art which meet the eye at every turn bespenk the 
taste, as well as the lavish munificence, of the illustrious individuals by 
whom they have been accumulated. The house and its contents cannot 
however, be surveyed now withouta sentimentof gloom and melancholy. 
of these lustrous ob 


The reflection that in a few short weeks the whole 
— the sileut but eloquent memorials of a great family, will be removed— 


| 


| three days—with all the splendour that may be; and all hands are strain- 

ed at the 11th hour tocomplete by the 14th of this month of August the 

preparations which these fears had impeded. Workmen swarm like ants 

inside and outside the building. The stroke of the mallet and trowel, 
which has sounded for the last few years like the reanimated pulse of the 
building, is quickened toa feverish speed; and Zwirner, the architect, al- 
lows himselt so little rest either to body or mind, that his pulse must be 
pretty much in the same condition. Yet, with all this activity, there re- 
mains so much to be done, and so little time to do it in, that to a mere 
looker-on the work seems more than human hands can accomplish. It is 
not only that the yom poy | roof has to be finished above and the pave- 
ment laid below, but the light of Heaven still pours in on each side 
through a wide gap between wall and roof: and the greater part of the 
grand north and south transept windows—especially of the latter—with 
all their splendid tracery, still lie scattered in the workshops. The King 
of Bavaria’s new painted windows—which were receive.| here the other 
day with the roar of cannon and strewing of the streets,—are only half 
way up; and even when all these essentials shall have been completed, 
the clearing away of the accumulations of materials and rubbish inside 
and out, will be itself a herculean task. Meanwhile, as a first and neces- 
sary precaution, the entrance of all visitors, excepting to the choir, &c., 
is strictly forbidden. No garb but that of the ouvrier finds admission to 
the chief centres of activity; and, though a kind exception was made in 
our favour, yet what with splashes of dirty water fiom the root, stray 
shots of hot lead from the window, and stone dust everywhere, we soon 
felt that our clothes were very much out of place there whatever might 
be ourselves. 

In point of internal decoration, the King of Bavaria’s present is by far 
the costliest and most important acquisition that the Cathedral has yet re- 
ceived. It consists of the glass for the three whole windows and two half 
ones of the south aisle; and from what was already up, I am inclined to 
think these altogether the most remarkable things that modern Ger- 
man art has yet accomplished. It is not only for the purity and brilliancy 
of the colours—ia which respect they may be placed in comparison with 
the finest ancient specimens, including the beautiful ones in the choir and 
north aisle of this Cathedral itself; but, setting aside all consideration of 
their value as painted glass, they are of the first excellence as works of 
Art. They stand on their own independent merits: for, except in the 
sterling and imperishable beauty of their materials, they in no way affect to 
imitate the old artists. They have no assumed stiffness either in manner 
or design; but are exquisite pictures, with every accessory of beauty of 
expression, correctness of drawing and charm of aérial perspective, con- 
veyed in all the glory of coloured glass. A little burst of genuine enthu- 
siasm at the beauty of a half-erected window before which the workmen 
were suspended, and in which one-half of the subject of the Entombment 
with the two figures of the Evangelists John and Luke beneath it were 
seen, procured us the withdrawal of the curtains from before the whole 
and half-window already placed. The final uncovering of ihese windows 
is to be one of the great moments of the approaching féte. The chief sub- 
jects of the three whole windows are, the Adoration of the Three Kings, 
the Entombment, and the Ascension, That now disclosed to our eyes 
wasthe Adoration. Below it are the four Prophets—figures of the ut- 
most grandeur ; and, above, the tracery of the window is filled up with 
stars, crosses, and other emblems of unrivalled brilliancy of colour. The 
Munich glass painters have every gradation of the palette, from the three 
primary colours to the most tender neutra! ‘tints, completely at their dis- 

sal. Their yellows especially show their superiority—we have nothing 
better than a dirty orange at Westminster. Here the magnilicent bro- 
caded robe of the kneeling king is like the gold of a cool but gorgeous 
orient sky. The Virgin’s blue and red are splendid. The green tunic of 
the Moorish king is unrivalled in intensity; while the figures behind re- 
treat from the eye as much in colour as in size,—and Jerusalem stands on 
the horizon in rainbow, Turner-like hues of any distance. The chief at- 
tractions of the half-window are, the heads of the Empress Helena, Bar- 
barossa, Charlemagne, and Henry the Fifth—all, as you know, connected 
with the history of the Three Kings of Cologne. “All these are of the 
highest beauty of conception and colour. The King of Bavaria may well 
boast that his Munich glass painters are the first in the world. I doubt 
whether, as artists in any line, the Munich school ever appeared to great- 
er advantage thau it does here. The artists chiefly concerned in these 
windows have been Professor Hess and Herr Ainmiller. 





ught, sold, and scattered—is far from being an agreeable one, and sorely 


It had been expected that on this coming occasion the old partition 








wall behind the organ, between the chancel and choir, would, with the 
organ itself, have been removed, and the whole grand length of the cen. 
tre thrown open. But it appears that, tempo as it is—if a wall that 
has stood for three hundred years can be so called—it is still too essen. 
tial, just at that vital junction, to the safety of the building to be removed; 
and Zwirner begs his friends, if they wish him to sleep quietly in his bed 
to abstain from urging his removal of astoue of it. This, therefore, must 
continue a great eyesore to impatient spectators—though it will be co- 
loured over of the same hue withthe rest ; but meanwhile, the wooden 
partitions of the aisles on each side of it were rapidly tearing down before 
our eyes. 

The programme of the three days’ féte, as a mixture of the solemn, the 
festive and the historical, coloured with German bonhommie and exalted 
by German music, is sufficiently interesting. The morning of the 14th 
will open with a processionof the Dom Vereins, to the number of some 
thousands, who will fetch the Archbishop and ovher prelates, and con- 
conduct them in state to the Cathedral. here they will be met by the 
choristers from the gymnasiums and various classes of singers singing the 
121st psalm, “ Letatus sum in his.” At the entrance of the Cathedral 
the Archbishop is to be received by the Dom Bau-meister, who will for- 
mally make over to his Archiepiscopal Highness the new portions of the 
building : whereupon the procession will enter, and the 83rd Psalm 
“ Quam dilecta tabernacula tua” will be sung. The curtains will then be 
withdrawn—and the King of Bavaria’s chaieent disclosed to view; after 
which a Fest-Cantata, by Leibl, and other music will be performed. 

The second day's proceedings will commence with the consecration of 
the new portion by the Archbishop; during which the doors of the 
Cathedral will remain closed, while the choristers and ditferent religious 
orders, male and female, with which Cologne abounds, offer up song and 
prayer alternately roundabout the building. By ten o'clock the doors 
will be thrown open, and High Mass performed ; the Te Deum being 
sung alternately by the choir and by the multitude. At four o'clock 
there will a banquet of the clergy, the chief members of the Dom Vereins 
and the most cistinguished guests, at the old hall, the Gurzenich t—and 
in the evening there is to be a general illumination of the city. 

On the 16th, all the Vereins will meet together again and attend High 
Mass. Then, leaving the Cathedral, they will walk in procession round 
it—halting on the great Franken Platz, which is to be superbly decorated 
for the occasion. Here another selection of music will be ~ ae 
and the statements of the Cathedral expenses will be read aloud. Four- 
teen new members will be chosen for the committee—prizes distributed 
to the most skilful workmen—and the whole will terminate with a grand 
ball in the evening. 

In addition to all this, we are assured by many that the potentates ex- 
pected to be assembled will embrace this occasion to take an oath of 
German unity on the top of the Cathedral roof. At all events, the chief 
ruleraof Germany, with that very anomalous personage who has been ap- 
pointed ruler over them, have been solicited to give their presence ; and 
people talk confidently of the comiug of the King of Prussia and the Arch- 
duke John—though there may be a doubt in both cases. A more cer- 
tain loss than the absence of either would make—and one that will be in 
some respects far more keenly felt—is that occasioned by the death of 
Menaelssohn, who was to have conducted the musical department and 
contributed to it as composer. But under any circumstances, there is 
sufficient in this interesting occasion to draw together a _ concourse 
of guests; and Zwirner hopes that the funds of the building, already much 
affected by the late and present political disturbances, may so far profit 
as to enable him still to keep together the unrivalled body of artists and 
workmen whom he has collected and trained with so much labour and 
zeal. May his hopes be fulfilled! But the progress of the Cathedral of 
Cologne has been ever too much a thermometer of the political events 
around it not to falter at such times as these; and as we took our last look 
of the plain but solid temporary roof which now covers chancel and 
aisles at about two-thirds of their height, we could not repress a forebod- 
ing that they are fated to remain there, if not so long as those wh ch 
preceded them, at least beyond the generation of the distinguished 
architect and his splendid corps of co-operators to whom all lovers of the 
Cathedral of Cologue are so much indebted.— Correspondent of a London 


paper. 


a 
THE ARREST OF MR. SMITH O'BRIEN. 

The papers received by the Britannia are full of gossiping particulars 
on theabove head. The following concise account appears the best. It 
is from the J'imes Correspondent, dated Thurles, Saturday night, August 
5, 1848. : 

« This evening, at 8 o’clock Mr. Smith O’Brien was arrested in the town 
of Thurles, just as he was on the point of leaving for Limerick. T - = 
rest was made without the slightest resistance either on the pat to the 
prisoner or the people, and the infatuated rebel chief is now - his ae 
to Dublin. He was recognized in passing through the ape: sree } - 
Thurles by Hulme, a guard in the employ of the Great aoe hd mr 
Western Railway Company. Mr. O’Brien asked him the way A h , - 
way station, and Hulme having answered the question immediate y senta 
soldier off for reinforcements. He himself followed Mr. O Brien to the 
station. On arriving there Mr. O'B: ien asked for a second-class ticket ? 
Limerick, the price of which he paid. His manner was so ——— 
that the clerk noticed it, and particularly the tremor of the hand. ) 
did not, however, recognise his face. Having given more money than 

flici 7 2 cle p »d him 6d. change, but he 
was sufficient to pay the fare the clerk returne g 4 
took no notice of this, and was walking away when the clerk called him 
back. On his return he asked which was the right platform to go to? and 
being told that it was that opposite where he stood, he crossed the line > 
get to it. There he was immediately arrested by Hulme, who command- 
ed him to surrender himself in the Queen’s name, and seized his arm to 
prevent any resistance or the use of a weapon. Head-constable a 
ver, D, who held the warrant for his arrest, immediately assisted Hu er 
and Mr. O’Brien was at ounce disarmed ofa small pistol which he carri 
in his waistcoat pocket, and which was the only weapon he had ~—_ 
him. The reinforcement wbich Hulme had the prudence to send for, an 
which consisted partly of police and partly of soldiers, now arrived, and 
Mr. O’Brien was at once conducted to the gaol, where arrangements were 
made for his lodgment during the night. General M‘Donald, on 
wisely determined to send the prisoner without a moment's delay yey - 
lin, and accordingly, in an incredibly short space of time, a troop © oA 
goons and a detachment of infantry were drawn out as an escort to _ 
station. In the meantine the people began to assemble in groups, the 
voices of women were heard waxing eloquently rebellious, aud every mo- 
ment increased the signs of popular agitation. General M'‘Donald’s ar- 
rangements, however, were made and carried out with the greatest ex- 
pedition and precision. The entrance to the gaol was cleared by ee 
police, a strong body of infantry held the station, and a troop of 7 
swept the streets clear of the crowds that had assembled ge ad 
shopkeepers were imperatively ordered to close their doors. and : e ht 
neral himself entered one or two where a disposition was shown to rein | 
his orders. In consequence of these vigorous measures not the yo a 
difficulty was experienced in conveying Mr. O’Brien from the aes A. 
station. He was taken there ona car, which was also occupte y b : 
Gore Jones and Captain Fitzmaurice, the resident magistrate, and | +4 
General M‘Donald. A strong escort of infantry and police pe tay or 
the prisoner, who was safely placed in a special eo Y eed the 
for the parpose of conveying him to Dublin. Mr. O care ee om Aveo 
centre seat in the carriage, and in the same compertanses er : U end 
ant Alexander M‘Donald, four armed policemen, the su tome ye sot con 
stabulary at Thurles, and your reporter. The train started on its way a 
few minutes after 10 o’clock.” ; ; 

Mr. O’Brien was immediately on his arrival in Dublin soporte = 
Kilmainham Jail, and the Freeman's Journal of August7 thus speaks 
of his incarceration : Say 

“ On the arrival of Mr. O’Brien with his escort at Kilmainham Jail, he 
was conducted at once into the interior, and was shown into the oe 
trar’s room, whilst arrangements were making for his penagtae. 1 ~ 
usual entry made in the prison books. Mr. O’Brien was receive 4 > 
deputy-governor with courtesy and respect. When he reached t =e 
son Mr. O’Brien was enveio ed in a large double-lined cloak or wre ung 
wrapper of dark frieze. This he 1 gg as asec ng ge _ 
brief delay taking place, Mr. O’Brien inquired how soon e wo oe 
shown the room he was to occupy; he expressed himself very much ft 
tigued, and intimated his wish to be allowed to take some rest. — 
at once conducted to a lock-up room, where a bed was placed, an - 
reaching it he proceeded to dispose himself to take some repose, after ris 
long journey by railway, and, probably, a fatiguing walk across the —_ 
try to Thurles, previous to his arrest. The officer in charge of the prison, 
however, deeming that some refreshment was necessary for his prisoner, 
had tea, &c., got ready, and brought up to him. Mr. O’Brien partook 0 
it and thanked the officer for his opportune attention. He then slept > 
interruptedly until 9 o’clock, when he was served with —pomenstet : 
breakfusted heartily, and, as we could learn, appeared self-possessed 80 
cheerful during the morning.” 
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“ . course of the forenoon several ge d at thi 
to P aanenen of the still half-doub fact of Mr. O'Brien's appre- 
bension, and to obtain access to him, if possible. This re was, sg 
ever, found (as might have been expected) entirely rs the — on. 
The strictest orders had been issued that no person W tever, for be 
reason or on any pretence, should be admitted to see or converse W! “ 
Mr. O’Brien. t appears that a gentieman re uested an interview with 
him in the early part of yesterday, stating t at he was Mr. O’Brien’s 
solicitor, and wished to see him on business; but his request was peremp- 
torily refused.” 





ntlemen called at the prison 
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DEATH OF SIR. N. HARRIS NICHOLAS, 


Death has been basy lately in our especial world. Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, a very eminent English antiquary—a much greater man than 
Stakeley, or Strutt, or Douce, or Peck, or Hearne—has just been remov- 
ej from amongst us. He died at Boulogne, on the 3rd instant, of conges- 
tion of the brain. He was the tourth son of John Harris Nicolas, of East 
Looe, in Cornwall, a Captain in the Royal Navy, and was born on the 10th 
of March, 1799. He entered the Navy on the 27th of October, 1808— 
served under his brother, Captain J. Toup Nicolas, C.B.—and was tre- 
quently engaged at the capture and destruction of armed vessels and con- 
yoys on the Calabrian coast. He was made a lieutenant 20th September, 
1815; but, proving unsuccesefal in his etforts to obtain employment, he 
retired on his hall-pay,—took to the study of English antiquities and 
Bnglish law,—married 28th March, 1822,—published his first work in 
1823,—and in May, 1825, was called to the Bar by the Society of the 
Inner Temple. His first work was “ The Life of Secretary Davison, 4 
still a most useful publication. In 1824 he put forth “ Notitia Historica,’ 
—containing tables, calendars, and miscellaueous information for the use 
of historians, antiquaries aud the legal profession. A curious and impor- 
tant “ Catalogue of the Heralds” Visitations” was published in 1825 ; and 
his invaluable“ Synopsis of the Peerage of England,” in 2 vols. 12mo., 
the same year. In 1826 he published his “ Testamenta Vetusta,”—a most 
curious and readable collection of wills from the reign of Henry LI. to 
the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1827 the four following werks, of 
which it will be enough to transcribe the titles :—* History of the Town 
aud School of Rugby,” “A Chronicle of London,’ “ Memoir of Augustine 
Vincent, Windsor Herald,” and “ The History of the Battle of A incourt, 
with the Roll of the Men-at-Arms in the English Army.” His diligence 
almost surpasses belief. The “ Roll of Arms of Peers and Knights in the 
Reign of Edward II.” and “ the Statutes of the Order of the Guelphs” ap- 

din 1828 ;” and “The Roll of Arms of the Reigns of Heary III. 
and Edward III.” and “ The Statutes of the Order of the Thistle” in 
1829. The Household Book of Elizabeth of York (the queen of Henry 
VII.) and the Household Book of Henry VIII. were two of his more im- 
portant contributions to biographical and domestic history. His Report 
on the L’Isle peerage case and his “ History of the Earldoms of Strathera 
Monteith, and Airth” are monuments of human diligence in matters con- 
nected with genealogy. His “ Life of Chaucer” and his lives of Walton 
and Cotton prefixed to Mr. Pickering’s beautiful edition of “‘ The Com- 
plete Angler” exhibit the most successful reseerch in channels of infor- 
mation hitherto imperfectly explored or altogether unexamined. His 
edition of Davison’s “ Poetical Rhapsody” is an instance of his skill 
in a different department of our literature ;—the text is elaborate- 
ly accurate, aud the notes and memoirs are full and precise. His 
“Scrope and Grosvenor Roll” and his “ Siege of Caerlaverock” ex- 
hibit all his accustomed diligence and the vast extent of his biogra- 
phical information. The ‘“ Memoir of Sir Kenelm Digby” and the “ Au- 
tobiography of Lady Fanshawe” continue to be considered most agreea- 
ble contributions to our lighter literature;—and “ The Chronology of 
History,” compiled for “ Larduer’s Cyclopedia,” is a work of which 
we have had occasion to test the extraordinary value on m any occasions 
wheu historians are at variance on the accuracy of a date ofhistorical im- 
portance. His “ Lifeof Sir Christopher Hatton” contains a sarcastic ex- 
posure inevery page of the errors in Lord Campbell’s Life of the hand- 
some Lord Chancellor:—and his unfinished “ History of the British 
Navy” exhibits the new and important matter that he could bring 
to bear on whatever subject he undertook to illustrate. His great works, 
however, and those by which his name will be best remembered, are his 
“ History of the Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire,” in four 
thick volumes, and his edition of ** Lord Nelson’s Letters and Despatches” 
in seven octavo volumes. He was engaged till within a week of his death 
in editing the papers of Sir Hudson Lowe, and throwing what light his 
unremitting exertions could contribute in elucidation of a very painful 
but important subject of historical inquiry. He has left a widow and 
eight children to lament his loss:—and, we are sorry to add, with very 
litle provision for their future maintenance. 
the £1,200 a year assigned by Parliament for pensions to men, and the 
widows and children of men, of literary and scientific attainments could 
not be more deservedly given than in the case of the family of Sir Harris 
Nicolas. We are glad to think that the friends of Sir Harris are already 
active in the matter.—Adhenaum, August 12. 


i . oe 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 


Downine Street, August 5.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Johu 8. Saunders, Esq., to be Clerk of the Circuits and Clerk of the 
Crown on the Circuits, and George Botsford, Esq., to be Clerk of the Le- 
gislative Council, for the province of New Brunswick. 

DowninG Street, Aueust 11.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Colonel Sir William Macbean George Colebrooke, Knight, Companion of 
the Most Hon. Order of the Bath, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the islands of Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago 
aud 8t. Lucia, aud their dependencies. 7 

Orrick or Orvnance, August 11.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brevet 
Major Henry Sandham to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Page, retired ou 
half-pay. 

Second Captain William Charles Hadden to be Captain, vice Sandham. 

Apmiratty. August 8.—Corps of Royal Marines.—Second Lieutenant 
George Gregory to be First Lieutenant, vice Walter Burnett Habertield, 
deceased. 


Captain John Hallowes (1842) has been appointed to study steam at 
Woolwich factory. 

Commander Harris’s appointment to the command of the Virago, 
steam-sloop, has been received and taken up at Portsmouth. 

Lieutenants.—C. H. V. Temple (1842), to the Southampton, 50, fitting 
at Chatham; Edward P. Fuge (1844), to the Reynard, 8, screw echooner, 
Gork; P. B. Jones (1827), to the Coast Guard Service. 

Lieut. George Western (1837,) who paid off the Jackal, steam-vessel, a 
few months since, has been appointed to the command of the Spy, 3, at 
Chatham, for service on the coast of Africa. o 

Sargeon.—David Thomas (1843) to the Tortoise, 
cension for service on the coast of Africa. 

Lieutenant R. A. E. Scott, formerly of the Salamander, and latterly 
First Lieutenant of the Vizen steam-sloop, whose gallantry and skill in 
the affair of St. Juande Nicaragua was the subject of official commenda- 
tion, has been promoted to the rank of Commander, his commission bear- 
Ing date the 28th of om. 

ieut. Philip Somerville (1841), who went out in the Colli 2000 

to the Pacific ~ fourth eon became her first tlewtenana. ee ye 
had been acting commander of that ship from February, 1847, has been 
promoted to the rank of commander. 


12, guard-ship at As- 





NAVAL STATIONS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


There are seven foreign stations :—East Indies and China; Pacific, or 
West coast of America; South-east Coast of America; West Coast of 
Africa ; Cape of Good Hope; North America and West Indies ; Mediter- 
ranean. In addition to these there is usually some force under the name 
of Home or Channel Fleet. In the present year it is called the Squadron 
of Evolution. 

_ Bast [npizs anv Cuina.—Seventeen vessels of all classes; one receiv- 
ing ship, complement, 3268. Four of the above enumerated vessels are 
steamers. This force has been distributed as follows:—Three or four 
Vessels have been stationed at New Zealand. The recent hostilities in 
these islands rendered necessary the presence of ships of war; and in 
fact New Zealand has been in a great degree separated from the East 
India station. The commanding officer there has corresponded directly 
with the Admiralty, because the circuitous communications through the 
admiral, in the East Indies, were found to be exceedingly inconvenient. 
It is thought desirable that these ships should occasionally visit Australia 
and Van Diemeu’s Land. In compliance with our treaty with China, four 
ships are stationed at the consular ports of the country; besides which, 
a triga'e and a sloop with one or two steamers, are kept in the vicinity of 
Hong-Kong. Lord Auckland states it as his Opinion that our interests in 
China demand the services of seven or eight ships. Two ships ure sta- 
tioned at Bombay for service in the Persian Gulf or at Aden. One ship 
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oceasionally visits Ava and the Miou river, where the protection afforded 
by a ship of war is sometimes necessary. ‘ 

The admiral’s ship moves about according as his presence may be re- 
quired. Lord Auckland considers this amount of force at present neces- 
sary in the eastern seas for the commaee British interests in that part of 
the world. The East india Company have also a considerable force, and 
their steamers have been found very efficient when co-operating with the 
Royal navy. From a return lately made to an order of the house, it 
would appear that the East India Company have about 20 steamers fitted 
for the purposes of war. : 

Station or Paciric on West Coast or America.—Previous to the year 
1838, the Pacific and the south-east coast of America, formed together one 
station, with a force of about 15 vessels. This station since the year 1838 
has been converted into two separate stations, and the force employed ou 
them has been nearly doubled. The causes of this increase have been 
various. The question relatiug to the Oregon territory, difficulties upon 
the coast of Mexico, the protracted disputes in the Rio Plata, the large 
amount of French and of American furce stationed in those seas, are all 
adduced as reasons which have successively prevented a reduction of the 
British force. - si 

Lord Auckland states it as his opinion that the force in the Pacific must 
depend upon the relations that exist there. We have an extensive com- 
merce in those parts; and while other powers maintain a large force 
there, a British fleet is said to be necessary to give couatenance to our 
trade. So again in the Rio Plata, a squadron has been -— there for 
some years, and a considerable expense incurred with little advantage as 
yet in bringing matters to an amicable settlement. Such a result is con- 
sidered by Lord Auckland most desirable for British commerce, but, he 
adds, that all endeavours hitherto made for this purpose have been un- 
successful, 

The force on the eastern coast of South America was also intended to 
assist in the repression of the slave trade, until the largest squadron was 
sent to the Rio Plata, on account of the operations carrying on there. It 
appears now, however, from the information of very competent authori- 
ties, as cited by Lord Auckland, that when these vessels can be spared 
from the River Plate it would be most unadvisable to employ them in 
cruising for slavers on the Brazilian coast. This subject having been re- 
ferred to another committee, your committee did not pursue the inquiry 
further; but the opinions contained in the evidence of Lord Auckland 
deserve the serious attention of the house. 

Tue West Coast or Arnica axp tHe Care or Goop Hors.—These 
two stations were comprised in one until the year 1841. The west coast 
of Africa has now 24 vessels, with a complement of 2470 men. The Cape 
of Good Hope has nine vessels, with a complement of 1715 men. In the 
year 1835 the whole force of these stations was 13 ships and 1065 men. 
There are now 33 ships and 4185 men. The ships upon the west coast 
of Africaare maintained for the suppression of the slave trade, in accord- 
ance with treaties made with France and the United States. Some details 
in reference to this subject will be found in the evidence, but for the 
reason above stated the investigation was not continued. The force at the 
Cape of Good Hope has been lately increased on account of the Kaflir 
war; the station has also been extended, to include Mauritius and the 
Isle of Bourbon. These ships are, moreover, employed in repressing the 
slave trade, which has of late years increased upca the eastern coast of 
Airica. Lord Auckland is of opinion that this force cannot be much re- 
duced. 

Norra America anv West Inpigs.—The force upon this station consists 
of ten vessels, with a complement of 1717 men. This is the ay station 
where a reduction of force has occurred ; and here Lord Auckland con- 
siders the force is too low, and should it possible be increased. The pre- 
sent force, he says, is very much straitened in fulfilling the objects for 
which it is placed there, the protection of the fisheries in the north, visit- 
ing the West Indian Islands, and watching British interests from the 
Caraccas to the shores of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, constitute a por- 
tion of the duties required of the admiral at this station. 

Mepirerrankan.—In the Mediterranean there are 25 ships, with a 
complement of 6973 men. This force is maintained in accordance with 
the policy of the present government ; and Lord Auckland declares it as 
his opinion that while we maintain this amount of naval force in time of 
peace, it may be more conveniently s‘ationed in the Mediterranean than 
elsewhere. 

In addition to the ships employed on the above seven stations, there is 
a squadron of evolution, consisting of three sail of the line and other ves- 
sels, which may otherwise be called the Home or Channel fleet. This 
force is also said to be indispensable. 

Many other vessels are included in the number of ships in commission, 
but except those which are sent on particular service, and the ships sta- 
tioned for the protection of our ports at home, the rest consist of packets, 
surveying-vessels, &c. 

It dues appear, however, from a cursory view of these statements, that 
whatever cause may led to the increase of force on any particular station, 
when once the force has been augmented, there is too frequently some 
unfortunate hindrance to its subsequent reduction. Thus it is seen that 
the disturbances in New Zealand, piracy in the Malayan Straits, hostilities 
iu Kaffirlaud, alllead to an increase of naval force on the stations connect- 
ed with these localities; but yet, when the enemy has been defeated and 
hostilities are at end, other duties are found for the ships, and the force 
which was required for the contingency of a war remains as the perma- 
nent establishment in time of peace. There are occasions when such a 
demonstration of naval power may bea wise economy, but it is to be 
feared that officers commanding stations may be reluctant to part with a 
force once placed at their disposal; and it requires, therefore, a just dis- 
crimination and a firm exercise of authority on the part of the home gov 
ernment, to regulate the distribution of the fleet in sucha manner as shall 
secure the interest of our commerce and protect the distant dominions of 
the Crown, without imposing an unnecessary burden om the finances of 
this country.— From the report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 


> — 








fAiscellancous Ktewms. 


Tue Eart or Witron's new Yacut.—This splendid vessel, built by 
Mr. Joseph Banks, at Cremill, after the drawing of J. Peeke, Esq., late 
of her Majesty’s Dockyard, at this port, sailed from Cowes, on Monday 
last, between four aud five o’clocka.m. Her burden is 200 tons, length 
115 feet from figure head to taffrail; below she is capacious and con- 
veniently laid out, her height between decks is 7 feet ; she has a large 
berth forward for the crew, above 20 in number, with galley and every 
convenience for their comfort. No expense seems to have been spared ; 
and ber saloons, cabins, bed-places, beds, tables, sideboards, sofas, glasses, 
lamps, with every possible requisite, are exceedingly handsome. Her 
mainmast is 80 feet, and her foremast 78 feet in length ; they were only 
obtainable in the London river. Her sails are prope-tionally large, con- 
taining about 5000 yeards of canvas, and the whole suit admirably fitted. 
Great interest appears to have been excited in this neighbourhood in the 
fitting out of this vessel, it being the first of this class which has been built 
at this port.— Devonport Telegraph. 

MapemoiseLte Jenny Linp.—On Friday evening the 11th ult., a very 
elaborate and massive silver salver was presented to Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind by the committee of the Hospital f¢r Consumption, bearing the 
following inscription:—‘ In the name of the sufferers relieved by her 
bounty, this humble memorial of one of her uoble actions is presented to 
Jenny Lind, by the committee of man ement of the Hospital for Con- 
sumption, at Brompton, London, as a slight token of their esteem and 
gratitude, and in commemoration of the concert given by ner on the 31st 
day of July, 1848. On which occasion, through the exertion of her unri- 
valled talents, £1,766 was added to the funds of the charity, and a solid 
foundation laid tor completing the fabric—the unfimshed condition of 
which had excited her generous sympathy.” 

The particulars of this concert we have given in our ninth page. 


Mr. Waghorn, who laboured arduously and successfully to bring about 
the present overland transit between England and Indiv, has received a 
pension of £100 per annum from the East India Company. He richly 
deserves it. 

Anotaer CuaritasLe Fete.—The receipts for the last féte at Willow 
Bank, Fulham, amounted to about 2,050/., and the expenses to about 400/., 
leaving the balance of about 1,650/. at the disposal of the ladies patron- 
esses; 1,500/. of which they contributed towards the funds now raising 
for completing the Model Establishment of Baths and Washhouses i. 
Goulston Square, Whitehchapel, and the balance to the baths and wa 
houses in George Street, Euston Square.—London paper. 

It is announced that the famous Lichtenstein collection of piciures in 
the Gallery at Vienna, will find its way tothe London market. It is 
immensely valuable, and contains, amongst other choice works of the old 
masters, at least tweuty of Rubens’s master-pieces. 

The princely donation by Mr. Vernon to the British public of a collec- 
tion of Modern Buglish paintings was announced lately in the “ Albion.” 
They were exhibited at Mr. Vernon's private residence, but Londoa pa- 


.| sylvania. 3. Are Sight Billsentitled to 


now tell us that the Trustees of the Nationai Gallery have at length 
elt it right to relieve him from the disturbance of a sick man’s privacy 
which the admission of the public into his house occasioned. The lower 
rooms of their building in Trafalgar Square are to be cleared out for the 
reception of his munificent gift. 


Fing-Art Gossir.—The Society of Arts have just issued their prize 
list for the session of 1848-9 ;—which may be considered as manifesting a 
still further advance in the improved action of the Society and the com- 
prehensiveness of its objects. The prizes are better classified than they 
have yet been in such lists; and we are glad to see the institution of a 
class of premiums for the encouragement of artizans. Medals are offered 
—we imagine for the first time—to the actual handicraftsman for good 
specimens of the executive ability of his own hands. We have under- 
stood that the medals proposed for the best specimens of wood carvin 
to be executed by those who are not wood carvers, for the purpose 
promoting home eccupations auxiliary to other labour, were suggested by 
Prince Albert, who has also offered two gold medals in his own name— 
one fur improved machinery in the emplornelt of the sugar-cane, an- 
other for the best cement to unite glass. It is a sign, that the 
Prince thus makes his Presidency something of a practical aad beneficial 
reality. The prospectus announces that the Society has obtained the 
co-operation of Government towards the establishment of a periodical 
Exhibition of British Manufactures. The Board of Trade has promised 
co-operation, and the Office of Woods a site. Taking this prospectus as 
a whole, it is the most significant and business-like document issued this 
many a day for the eucouragement of arts and manufacture; thou 
whether or not the greatest encouragement is ensured, and the best 
things are obtained by a system of competition, is a question to which 


there are two sides.—-London Atheneum. 


There is a talk of reform in the Collegiate Institutions of Eng 
bably not before it is needed. Great men come out of Oxforu, and Cam- 
bridge, not in consequence, but in spite of the vicious system of educa 
tion there pursued. Be that as it may, the following questions and 
answers are smart enough; though a slight acquaintance with college 
slung would help one w appreciate them. 
Q. What is knowledge! A. A thing to be examined in. 
Q. What is the sys. of knowledge? A. A private tutor. 
Q. What is the end of knowledge? A. A fellowship. 
Q. What must those do who would show knowledge ? 
jects, and write them out. 
Q. What is getting up a subject? A. Learning to write it out. 
Q. What is writing out a subject? A. Showing that you have got 
it up. 
Q. Why do you explain each term by the other ? 
has reference to anything but the other. 
Q. How do you reply to those who insist upon habits to be formed by 
the mode of getting knowledge? A. Pooh! pooh! Nonsense. 


A. Get up sub- 


A. Because neither 


Steam, Pigeons anp Licgutninc.—No finer illustration of the wonder- 
ful effects of enterprise, in making use of the resources furnised by nature 
and art, was ever seen, than in the reception of the Britannia’s news in 
this city on Saturday last. 

A summary of the news was prepared on the steamer, by a person who 
went to Halifax for the purpose. This was placed upon the necks of 
paved pigeons, which were liberated when seventy or eighty miles from 

oston. 

They reached Boston between 9 and 10 on Saturday, and the news was 
immediately transmitted to Philadelphia. It was given to the public of 
this city, in an extra Bulletin at 1 o’clock, P. M.—two hours before it was 
published in New York, and more than an hour before the Britannia arri- 
ved at her wharf in Boston.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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GRAND CONCERT 


F THE MORAVIAN SINGERS atthe Apollo Rooms, THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, 

the 2dinst. Inconsequence of the immense success which has attended their Concerts, 
being crowded by the elite of New York City, the MORAVIAN SINGERS Hee ey! beg 
leave to announce to the citizens and ounere generally, that they will give their Sixth Gr; 
Concert at the above Rooms on Saturday Evening, on which occasion a choice Programme 
will be presented. Mdlle. LOVARNAY, ZORER, STUZPEL, KRAUS, and KAIN, Mora- 
vian Singers. 

Tickets 50 cents each, children half-price, to be had at the 
door on the evening of the concert. Doors open at 7. 
room is beautifully painted, and is well ventilated. , 

Owing to the great success which has attended the previous Conc 
vians, they have been induced to engage the Tabernacle, where the 
given every night during the coming week. 


rincipal Music Stores, and atthe 
‘o commence at 8 o'clock. The 


of the Mora- 
Septs—it 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
255 GREENE STREET, BETWEEN WAVERLEY AND CLINTON PLACES, 
ADAME COUTAN will re-open her establishment on the 7th of September next. 


N 


mitted for each of these branches. Sept 2—41* 





INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


N BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pineapple Street corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN 
LEAF, A. M., Principal. 

This School will recommence on Monday, September 4. Every facility is here enjoyed 
for acquiring a thorough, useful, and accomplished education. The terms are found to be 
quite as reasonable as in any similar institution where pupils receive equal attention and en- 
joy equal advantages. 

Circulars furnished on application. 


N 


Aug 12—4t 


ISSES RAINSFORD’S SC HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ment will commence on Friday,the 8th of September. 








The Duties of this Establish 
Sept 2—3t 

RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 21 
Bond Street, will be reopened on Thursday, 7th September. Aug 6—3t 





FOR HAVRE, TOUCHING AT COWES. 


HE well-known Steamship UNITED STATES, (burthen 2000 tons), William G. Hack- 
staff, commander, will leave NEW YORKf or HAVRE, on Tuesday, October 3d, touch- 
ing at COWES to land passengers snd mail. 
The United States will leave Havre for New York on Wednesday, Nov. Ist, touching at 
Cowes also on the return trip. 
Application for passage or freight may be made to the undersigned, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip, 
A G. SMITH & CO.,, Havre. 
LANE, LAMSON & CO,. Paris. 
BARING, BROS. & CO., London and Liverpool 


Sept 2—tf J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton. 





IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 


HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for September, contains :—1. History of the Manhattan 
Company ot New York—its charter, losses, &c, 2. The Anthracite Coal Trade of Penn- 
! days of grace? 4, Capital and Labour. 5. Late law- 
cases relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, &c. 6. On the Public Debt of Indiana. 7. Agricul- 
tural products of the several States for 1847. 8. Statistics of the Public Debt, Revenue, and 
Population ofthe United States for each year since 1791. 9. Report of the Canal Bank Com- 
mittee, 10, Bank Statistics. 

te The next No. will contain copious extracts from the evidence before the Secret Com- 
ae House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the causes of the Commercial Dis- 
tress of 1847. 

Published monthly. $3 perannum. Single Numbers not sold. 
Address J. Smith Homans, Editor, i Sept2— 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 








DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil IL. Thomp: E 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | Geo *geH. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fv-aie, Esq, 
ohn Goddard, E 


A » ‘ 

Physician Septimus Wray Mt D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co, 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 


The security of . large realized and \ og Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

} eo Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of , then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the r. 

Louns upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pid, | 

Dae acceptance of Nave, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment o! a commen- 
-urate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of bir‘. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical e ion. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe, 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D.. 473 Breadwar, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Iisq., M. D., 762 Brow! way. 
Standing Counsel..... SELedUs Sb edvcces odteve dus dved Hon. Willis Hall. 
Solicitor... .cssseee SPREE RERED SE 00600 ¥0.00s en eccnde Albert Gallatin, Jum 
Pp tases, and all inform I be obtained of 
ee 2 ela oT EATNTONSON I New # roe 
Aug % 


) for the first 





Ayent for the United States! 


oncerts will be 


Young ladies wishing to join the French, Spanish, or Drawing classes oniy, will be ad- 











TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broad 
x posite to the City Hall, where may be found an as 


corner of M 
Sepa tuns Maser uonade hres aciend we moet 
st ), as as co wil 
. & B under the same name and firm as heretofore. lene s 





PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
ha’ enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well ted stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have ry! 
made im t improv: , and are enabled to offer to the public, on article fully equal, if 
not su r, tothat of any other maker, and at as low a price. jitars, a very superior article, 
of own manufacture, and warranted to stand the pe) troll Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 
B S AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 
CORDIONS ke., ke. : : 
Messrs. W. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, and 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


MEARS, 784 BROADWAY, (corner of 10th street,) New York, who has had for 

oar years the most flatte patronage of the first fetes begs ne announce that her 
School re-open on , the September. Parents and ‘dians who are desirous 
of their daughters wards in an establishment where number is » and 
w the ape Fed of the principal to the moral deportment and education of the 
pupilsis under her superintendence wili ind her establishment possessing unequalled ad- 


vantages. 
The acknowledged ability of Mrs. Mears a3 an instructress is respectfully intimated by the 








she has the privilege of offering. 
* ,* Circulars of terms can be had at her residence. 
Mrs. Mears will be at home from the Ist ot September from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. to receive 
visits. Aug 19—4t* 





BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ONES FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 
PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—showing a coun- 


try of twent: being by far the largest painting In the world, and of the 
largest rivers on the Globe, ex! more than twenty sounes of latitude. 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Bread- 
way, Niblo’s Garden. 

Admission 50 cents—chiidren half-price. 

The Panorama will commence moving at 8 o'clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhibitions on \Vednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 


Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. Aug 5 


RS. OKILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return ot 
her pupils on Monday, the Srd of September. Aug 5—2m 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE, 


O BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Faicon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and fron on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious barns, stables, cow and shee} houses, &c, &c. he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in Is- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
land, ry Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Eaq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 

Saar permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 

and rg, every Tuesday. Thureday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o’clock, and 

will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 

ing, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
onto, June 12, 1848. 





July 8~—5 mos 





GAS FIXTURES. 


UST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca liand inspect them. 

N. B—SILVER WARE in allits branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, spony, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Lrons, Forks and oan &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 2—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D*™"ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RAN , 

7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the Branches of the Bank of Britisa North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 8 tf 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 

medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state o 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in « short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
gacceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 


of —— utility. 

repared a sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 

No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout en Ti 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
LAMIE MURRAY, George Pros, Tepaver cars Piram of the Court of Direc 


T. 





ters in Seeretary— 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8S. Howland, 
John S. Palmer. Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 

6 maa eee ua ica 
Clement C. ie, 5 ey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 

- -, BALTIMORE. 2 are 

onathar Meredi amue m 
: Dr. J. H. Mtecunon. sa 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Evenisiia Router, 
Israel Whitney. enjamin ver, 
Jonathan Chapman, | Blijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER ST. General Agent. 
Epwarp T RICHARDSON, real Accountant. 
For the States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 


amphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
jety’s prospectus—table of piacgcupienstiens of the various modes of Assurance—list 
pgeate he, can be obtained’ at 72 all street, 4 

. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
M ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
forms is en’ owing to e of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in ite 
Proportions, we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat ; and this has ly and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an pegormat improvement 
ever all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the M Profession gene- 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use. It is ex- 
ly Saaele tn construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
may power, adapted to the most tendes infant or eafictent for the strongest sdalt at the ples. 
’ most er or sui t for 
eure of the operator. The magnetic infinencs io a continuous manner and with 
no it Be to the most person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is E t entirely harmless. 
MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVE AND PERMANENT suc- 


Sect Sehsarnr Nomar ata Gecteseepercthe Bae pl, pei Be 
and Sic ache, al 
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on of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
Nervous Tremors, General Debiity, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
8. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confiden’ 
and in the most confirmed cases of derofuls, Dropsy, Er, 
of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are 
— is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new ogg yy age | fulland simple 
directions pd aoe and on + —, diseases in which it is recommended — 
ag itis perfectly simple and intelligible. oe oP eens ee 
f th 

will be found of vast benefitin ncmerous Kieconen “x wach or 

dinary pay © lete, $15, accordin 

i comp! 
Prise ted States, Canada, British Peorinese ead Weer 
ndies, nstrument 

EAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 


of slight avail. 
S bie and 
1c MEA CHINES factured and 
b, are mannfactu 
The G UATED MAGNET Se OOnTH and sold wholesale and 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In purewance c! which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringemeut of Joseph Gillot’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6& 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Was’ m Stores, No. 139 William Street, New Y R 
D door south of Fulton Street, Se wivchamring, and have always on Rand a PS poo 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 





Solar Lam: ilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, al 4 
Bracket, do do 
Side, do do 
Goats Eaepetiien Lencen gil 
amp! uspendi amps, gilt and bronzed, 

do Brocket © de. do do 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3, 4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do ts) do do 
Cc Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
Hall ; ines Ligh a assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 
nerm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 

Supenor Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 


do 
do 
do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 Sousge Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 
Christr. Dankin, Esq., 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
Hon. Justice McCord, 


David Davidson, Esq., 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Esq. . 
tical Adviser = 4 W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, 8q. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 
Ts DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp ry MonTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on <he risk , at once 
without communicating with the parent Board. } 
A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irrev q 
This arrangement gives to the CoLoniAL all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital , aifords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaBLe I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 








Age. —- a. Age. — Premium. Age. Auasel Prom ium 
! 3 2 98 34 
20 i 188 4d 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Te ld 




















Po.icigs effected under THIs TaBLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assur 

TaBLe II, 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 











AMERICAN 


TT! BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
and Li and bet N 
RA Sones gad le verpeel lew ew York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 


Captains. 










America, .....+++++0++0+s-0e0000eC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia........ Shannon 
Miggara....++r+srerserssesseeseveenesece Ae R rie Caledonia... Seek, t 
ANAS... cececceseeessseneesereeeess W, Douglass | Cambria...... Harrisor 
Acadia, J. Stone. we 
Th ese vessels carry a clear white light — 
ona y ght at their masthead—green on starboard side—red eg 


New York, Wednesday, 

Boston, Wednesday ys 

New York, Wednesday pt. 13, 
Boston, , W , Sept. 20, 
New York Wednesday, Sept. 37 
Boston, Wedne: ct. 4. 


} . sday, 
“* New York, W Oct. 11th 
+ W. ; B ‘ed ay ‘ 
Passage money $120. oston, Wednesday, Oct. 18th. 
Freight will be charged on apeme beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
~~ pape mw se on board. 
s 


ewspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
ves Uelgut or passage, apply to 
ap 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




























TH Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool h 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st and — 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— ’ a0 of every 
New World righ : July 0. Nov ber 6) Aug te Dee 

ew World.......+ b.seeeeeeeJduly 6... Nov 6... Mar ug 21....Dee 21..,, 
John RB. Skiddy..... LUCe....sscescceee MessseseelLecccseeel| ee SBersece a AP? 
Fidelia.........+...-Y@a@tom....ss.see0e 16,....+.016,...++.-16| Sept 1....Jan ] 

i 0000cned eR oc ccccoccccsRcccccceeMcccccceDh! secs Bicccccces cB 

Roscius........+.++. Moore........++ 902 MeccccccsMBeccccnes ocese 

Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1)... . 
Ashburton.......... Howl Dede $6b S60 cMbccccesétOrecccbss eS ee 

West Point. ...00000c-AlOn..scocccccccsooddeccccccodlecccccsell | occesDBocccccces DD 
Yorkshire....... ccce MEET cc ccccccccces oR. covccceMvccccee 16; Oct 1....Feb 1, 
Liverpool...o.++.0++ Blethen....cccecece ShecscseeeRlecees Cee coove Drccccccce Oe 
Siddons..... crecccee CODD. coccrececceneDBscceecceDccccececdD| cove Mecccccccedlse 
Columbia ..... ++eee+ Cropper...,..Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1] .... 16..... eee l6.. 
Patrick Henry.......Delamo........0+00+ Gescecees Crcccveee GB] cece Bhioeee 

Waterloo. .....seeee+ AMOM. ..cceeeeeeene ll... seveeoll] .... os 

Mew YOR. o00000+ ver BEVOTecvccercccccce Meccscecp MBs ccocces 16] Nov 1....Mar 1....July1 
Queen of the W..... Hallett...... oocccce BhocccvcceShecccces Bl] cece Brocee voce Decccceee 6 
Sheridan. ....++000++COrMmigh. .oe+000000+QbeeeeseesBeveeeeeeDO! coos UececccceeLDecces, ll 
Montezuma..........LLowber....... 1....Feb 1...June 1} .... 16...... coelBecccccecld 
Henry Clay....-...+-NYy@.sseceseees cecce Drocccece Srecccece GB) noes BhececcceeeBleccosceeD 
Richard Alsop....... .Smith......ececeee Mbecsessccll. cee eee dh) nee e Wescesee es DBecccees cD 
Cambridge.........- Peab@dy......++++0l6..+0.44+16. Dec 1....Apr 1...-Aug 1 
Constitution .........Brittom.....sseeee+ Qheeeee veer Groveeseee Grscecece 6 
Garrick..... occcccccs AMMccccvccceccecs MBcccecces ce LD cccccccoldeccccccell 
Oxford..............-.-Goodmanson..Nov 1,,..Mar 1 © 1B. ccccccelBeecccceclf 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in Paint of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ef the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of amng will be strictly adhered to. 

Price o to Liverpool........ oodens +++ +8100 
“ Pee Webra sdvasceeescevas y 
Ageess for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York HUE &'CO, or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard pap and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, laverpee, ottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


ry ais line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing ow from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 2th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


passage 


























Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. 
is £1 ils SO £2 5s 2d 5 1 58 3d 
20 1 158 1d 40 3 03 Od 60 6 148 lid | 
Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 


Table is frequently selected b 
terms, and is well suited to 
Depts. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 


parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
surances effected in ,connection with Loans, or to cover 





Or, the Company will pes assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserv 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceENCcE.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NORTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 
The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together witb 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 
By order of the Directors. 

A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Ofhice, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—25,000,000 


vas Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large pa up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since tts 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 


to be deducted with interest, when the sum 


novi3 6m 





In 1842, the Company added a Bonus ef 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
mys Td the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 


$5000 6 years—added $600. 
pam 4 years—added bony 
2 years—added . 


Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New Days of Gaping from 
ork. vondon. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold * %& >’ SS July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 i 3 *'s. * 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey « 4 “ 2, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8| “ 23, “ 28, * @ 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker we * sk °* & Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 283, “ 28 * 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan "a * & “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tien. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South roe Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 





New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, ¢ ist JANUATY...c0eeeeeee ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master. Ist May.......seeeeeees 16th June, 
lst September.......«+. é 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ¢ Ist February.........+. § 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. SARE viesctaseréoese 16th July, 
Ist October.........0++: 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ¢ lst March.......+++0+0 ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. ER 16th August, 
lst November.........- ? 16th December, 
ONEIDA, OE rr ‘6th May, 
Fuack, master. Te a ee 16th September, 
lst December.......+.. é 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 wit! out wines or liquors. 
8 sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from oer. expenses but those actually 
inc BOYD & HINCKEN Sgente, 
mar 18 88 Wall Street. 











ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED LN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 


a 





For the whole Life. 





For sever years, 














Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits, 
23 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 lll 1 87 210 
2 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 2 20 
The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and presp may be obtained oe lication to. 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is pre to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 
the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages off by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to pro @ most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; as Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and ting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Sate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local Peas the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or witout participation in the profits of the Company ; 














the premiums may be paid in half 7 or Capt bee eg and the HALF CREDIT SYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first sEVEN 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
s 
Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ........0005 Profits Profits. bobudbsoesie 
15 1181 B® Bul aecccdcccces 40 36 214 8 2176 
2 1174 1D US | cocvccscoce 45 S171 $340 374 
25 229 1147 117 50 4131 817 11 414 
30 293 2 02 2 26 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 710 10 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-four hs of the le profit of 


that Branch of the Company’sbusiness., 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford........eseereseeeeceeee William Muirhead....cssseccccsscsccserscccccssseesecene 
Cobourg....ce.-eeeereeeeeeeeeees James Cameron... 
Colborne. ....csseceeesseeeeeeseeee Robert M. Boucher.........eee.ee008 
Dundas.....-. eodecsbsccccpovesepecesecs DE WAMRGS HAERIIOR. ...000 
George Scott...... ++++» Dr. Alexander Anderson... 
Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell... 



















Paris..... David Buchan.....- boeccoecsocccocce 
Port Malcolm Cameron.....cscceseesccescerceses ee 
Quebec..... + Welchand Davies ecceveteue 

St. Catherine: + Lachlan Bell......-+ pedenereces opponesee 
Toronto Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.. 
Woodstock... William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.. 


By order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 








et Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
beautiful instrument; they be scceero 

to size ana . Th be 
readily and ey sent to any part of the Uni lish Drow yaw 

each 

retail by : 
@N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled. jan 15 


Ind 


Yr 


of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
stockholders are liable. 
[PERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casH, 
P or taken in apse pre ng rs the —,. aslly 
remiums may be paid quarter alf-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is made for os risk oy Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
aent to any other part. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, Eo, M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J.C. Beales, Esq., ) i. D., 43 Broadway. 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 


i lication to the 

Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had ag | oRern FOWLE 
5. BUCHANAN, 

27 Wall street. 


ents, 
R 


June 17 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1843.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice 4 hereby given that at = 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first }ionday of November next, 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. : 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. - 
A pape eens erg in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of servic 
last day of December next. . 
An Inspector - cute Frigone in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. . —— 
"A Representative in the Slat Congress of the United States, for the Thied Cone essional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards of the Cit of oF ail District, com: 
Also, a Representative a a ape pews for the Fourth Congres ’ 
osed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13t ardsof saidcity. hetet 
P Also, a presentative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
ofthe 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. — 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth 
posed of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit : 
Sixteen Members ofthe A bly. 
A County Treasurer: 
A Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, w 





e expires on the 


Congressional District, com- 





hose term will expire on the last day of Decem- 


A Sarrogne inthe place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 


January,1 
And @ Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, 
Ae Yours, respectfully)» 1oroPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, A t 12, 1848. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 


ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. JouN JN. WESTERVELT, Sherif. 

, in the County, will publish the above once in each week wu! 
cite chill the public neweper thetr ‘bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statue, Vol. 1, Chap. 
6, Title3, ArticleS, Part 1, Page 140. 


: RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


whoseterm shall also commence on the said 





i i i $1 00 

lines, ONE INSETTICN. 2.00. eneeeneeecenee 
Gooneenet “ two insertions.......ccccssesccccsccees 1 50 
One “ re en e+ RS Pee 
“ ‘ sad “ one month........... Tee Fa Sin 28 aa 
“ “ “  throe months........cccccoccccsccccese 7 00 
“ “ Oh GRO. FF. 0 cede iebeccccceensse 53 
“ “ oe 20 00 


ONE YOAFr ....cccececerececersseseseees 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





